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THE  SILVER  (LINCOLN)  REPUBLICAN  CAMPAIGN 
OF  1900. 

The  separation  in  1896  of  that  body  of  voters  known 
as  Silver  Republicans  from  the  national  Republican 
party  was  much  more  general  in  the  mining  or  moun- 
tain states  than  in  any  other ;  but  it  included  many  prom- 
inent and  leading  Republicans  in  the  Pacific  states,  and 
in  the  Central  Northern  and  Northwestern  states,  with 
many  scattered  adherents  in  all  the  northern,  and  even 
in  the  New  England  states.  The  more  prominent  leaders 
in  the  silver  states  were  Senators  Teller,  Cannon,  Dubois, 
Hon.  Chas.  S.  Hartmann,  of  Montana,  and  their  asso- 
ciates in  congress ;  while  in  the  other  states,  Chas.  A. 
Towne  and  John  Lind  of  Minnesota  were  especially  con- 
spicuous ;  while  with  these  were  associated  many  prom- 
inent, old  time  Republicans  from  all  the  Northern  states. 

This  revolt  from  party  control  was  in  the  campaign 
of  1896  confined  to  the  single  issue  of  bimetalism  vs.  the 
single  gold  standard.  During  the  second  year  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  administration  the  new  questions  aris- 
ing from  the  Spanish  war,  and  the  rapid  and  alarming 
growth  of  trusts,  made  it  evident  that  the  separation 
from  the  Republican  party  of  those  who  left  it  in  1896 
must  be  final. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Silver  Republican  National 
Committee  in  Chicago,  November,  1899,  ^^  which  were 
present  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Hon.  Chas.  A. 
Towne,  of  Duluth ;  Senator  Henry  M.  Teller,  and  many 
of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  committee,  a 
pronounced  opposition  to  the  imperial  policy  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  administration  was  indicated,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  Silver  Republicans  were  prepared  to  take  issue 
with  the  Republican  party  all  along  the  lines  of  the  ad- 
ministration policy,  with  especial  hostility  to  its  financial 
legislation;  its  policy  of  acquiring  distant  and  alien  ter- 
ritory by  force  ;  its  subserviency  to  trusts  ;  and  its  general 
purpose  to  put  the  dollar  before  the  man. 

NATIONAL    CONVENTION    OF    I9OO. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Silver  Republican  National 
Committee  in  its  November  meeting  in  1899,  led  to  its 
national  convention  at  Kansas  City  July  4th  to  6th,  1900. 
This  convention  was  remarkable  for  its  numbers,  twelve 
hundred  and  thirty-three  delegates  representing  twenty- 
nine  states  and  territories  being  present;  and  for  the  very 
high  type  of  citizenship  of  its  delegates.  A  common  re- 
mark made  by  intelligent  outsiders  was  that  the  Silver 
Republican  convention,  in  its  personnel,  as  representing 
the  best  type  of  intelligent  American  citizenship,  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  previous  body  met  for  a 
similar  purpose.  The  states  and  territories  represented 
by  delegates  were  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada.  New 
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Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  Wis- 
consin, Wyoming,  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  national 
chairman,  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Towne,  and  all  its  opening 
exercises,  which  included  prayer  by  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Bige- 
low,  and  the  reading  of  the  poem,  "Liberty  Bell,"  by  Dr. 
Howard  S.  Taylor,  both  of  which  are  reproduced  in  the 
Lincoln  Republican  booklet  number  four,  were  very  im- 
pressive. 

The  opening  exercises  included  the  reading  of  the 
declaration  of  our  national  independence,  and  addresses 
by  National  Chairman  Chas.  A.  Towne,  by  Hon.  Henry 
M.  Teller  and  Hon.  L.  W.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  who  were 
respectively  the  temporary  and  permanent  chairman  of 
the  convention. 

PRESIDENTIAL    NOMINATIONS. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan  for  the  presidency  was 
a  foregone  conclusion,  as  the  naming  of  Mr.  Bryan  by 
the  People's  party  at  Sioux  Falls,  and  by  the  Demo- 
cratic convention,  and  the  Silver  Republican  convention 
at  Kansas  City,  were  all  and  alike  a  formal  ratification 
of  the  choice  already  made  by  the  American  people. 

The  Silver  Republican  convention  came  to  Kansas 
City  with  a  further  purpose  to  name  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency that  typical  American  citizen  whose  eminent  fit- 
ness had  already  been  recognized  by  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  People's  Party  at  Sioux  Falls. 

When  the  Democratic  convention  named  Mr.  Steven- 
son as  its  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  a  dramatic 
scene  was  witnessed  in  the  Silver  Republican  convention. 
The  order  of  exercises  was  demanded,  and  this  would 
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have  led  to  the  immediate  nomination  of  Mr.  Towne.  A 
stormy  hour  followed.  The  convention  was  at  a  white 
heat.  It  recognized  Bryan  and  Towne  as  its  ideal  can- 
didates, and  in  its  bitter  disappointment  it  resented  the 
action  of  the  Democratic  convention  as  stupid  Bourbon- 
ism,  acting  in  ignorant  contempt  of  its  faithful  allies,  the 
People's  Party,   and  the  Silver  Republicans. 

The  Silver  Republicans  realized  that  for  all  that  gives 
moral  force  and  strength  to  the  Democracy  of  today,  it 
is  largely  indebted  to  the  People's  Party,  and  that,  while 
the  Democratic  party  is  itself  torn  by  opposing  factions, 
each  accusing  the  other  of  disloyalty,  the  loyalty  of  its 
Silver  Republican  allies  and  their  self-sacrificing  devotion 
is  unquestioned.  The  refusal  of  the  Democratic  con- 
vention to  nominate  the  great  leader  of  the  Silver  Re- 
publicans for  the  second  place  on  the  national  ticket, 
under  the  circumstances,  seemed  to  Mr.  Towne's  devoted 
adherents,  a  final  demonstration  of  the  often  repeated 
charge,  "The  Democracy,  like  the  Bourbons,  can  never 
learn,  and  never  forget." 

A  determined  effort  was  made  by  the  cooler  minority 
in  the  convention  to  prevent  action  from  being  forced  in 
this  hour  of  bitter  and  passionate  disappointment.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  convention,  including  Senator  Tell- 
er and  Mr.  Frank  T.  Ransom,  member  of  the  National 
Committee  from  Nebraska,  spoke  from  the  platform 
earnestly  and  forcibly  against  hasty  action  by  the  con- 
vention, and  were  ably  seconded  by  Judge  W.  A.  Spur- 
rier, also  a  member  of  the  National  Committee  from 
Iowa,  who,  speaking  from  the  floor  and  surrounded  by 
the  excited  delegates,  seemed  to  have  greater  power  in 
calming  the  storm  than  those  who  spoke  from  the  plat- 
form. 
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Meanwhile,  messengers  were  sent  in  haste  to  pro- 
cure the  immediate  attendance  of  Mr.  Towne.  At  length, 
after  a  short  delay  which  seemed  as  though  it  would 
never  end,  Mr.  Towne  entered  the  hall  by  the  platform 
entrance  and  faced  the  convention  from  the  platform. 
He  was  instantly  surrounded  and  seized  by  excited  and 
pleading  delegates,  all  urging  their  differing  views  upon 
him,  while  he  stood  pale  and  protesting  against  their  ex- 
citement, and  asking  to  be  heard.  At  length  order  was 
restored  and  Mr.  Towne,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and 
doubtless  for  the  last  time,  faced  an  audience  of  his  de- 
voted friends  who  were,  notwithstanding  their  loyalty  to 
him,  and  by  reason  of  that  loyalty,  impatiently  and  bit- 
terly determined  to  act,  contrary  to  his  advice.  It  re- 
quired all  the  eloquent  and  impassioned  personal  plead- 
ing of  Mr.  Towne,  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  most 
judicious  members  of  the  convention  to  prevent  his  in- 
stant nomination  for  the  vice-presidency.  Finally,  by  a 
vote  of  the  convention,  the  nomination  of  the  vice-presi- 
dential candidate  was  referred  to  the  Silver  Republican 
National  Committee,  which  met  and  after  careful  con- 
sideration, nominated  Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Towne,  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  showed  the  unselfishness 
of  that  lofty  patriotism  which  has  endeared  him  to  the 
Silver  Republicans  and  to  the  American  people  at  large. 

THE    PARTY    NAME. 

The  national  convention  of  the  Silver  Republicans 
was  very  strongly  impelled  toward  assuming  the  party 
name  of  Lincoln  Republicans  ;  but  after  consideration  de- 
cided not  to  make  a  change  in  its  name ;  but  in  its  plat- 
form and  in  its  campaign  literature  it  has  emphasized  its 
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devotion  to  the  teachings  of  Lincoln  and  the  earlier  faith 
and  practice  of  the  Republican  party,  and  this  marks  its 
entire  separation  from  the  plutocratic  control  which  dic- 
tates the  policies  of  McKinley  Republicanism. 

LINCOLN    REPUBLICAN    LITERATURE. 

The  most  prominent  literature  of  the  Silver  (Lincoln) 
Republican  movement  during  the  campaign  of  1900  con- 
sists of  the  Lincoln  Republican  booklets  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Committee  and  have  been  edited, 
published  and  distributed  by  its  secretary.  Of  these  100,- 
000  have  been  published  and  distributed  at  this 
date,  the  distribution  being  largely  made  through 
Silver  Republican  agencies,  but  effectively  aided 
by  the  National  Anti-Imperialist  Organization  through 
its  secretary,  Mr.  Mize,  of  164  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  In  states  where  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee  has  shown  an  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  these  booklets  they  have  been  large- 
ly distributed  through  Democratic  channels.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  West  Virginia  and  Minnesota, 
where  the  state  organizations  display  intelligent  activity. 
In  several  other  states  the  Democratic,  Populist  and 
Silver  Republican  organizations  have  united  in  distrib- 
ution of  the  booklets.  Senator  Pettigrew  has  ordered 
10,000  copies  additional  of  booklet  number  one,  printed 
at  his  personal  cost. 

PERSONAL    TRIBUTES. 

It  is,  perhaps,  open  to  criticism  to  name  certain  in- 
dividual members  of  the  national  and  state  organizations 
of  the  Silver  Republicans  who  have  especially  honored 
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their  positions,  when  so  many  others  have  done  so  much 
and  so  well;  but  the  close  connection  of  the  writer  (the 
secretary  of  the  National  Committee)  with  the  Silver  Re- 
publican campaign  of  1900,  compels  me  to  call  attention 
to  the  intelligent,  efficient,  and  untiring  work  done  in 
Ohio,  By  Hon.  L.  W.  Brown,  of  Wauseon;  and  by  Dr. 
Abner  L.  Davis,  of  Findlay;  and  in  Indiana  by  Hon. 
Flavius  J.  Van  Vorhis,  of  Indianapolis.  In  other  states 
our  friends  have  not  spared  them.selves,  giving  their  time 
and  their  substance,  and  working  with  undoubted  loyalty 
with  the  allied  forces  of  reform ;  but  in  the  two  import- 
ant states  which  I  have  named,  the  work  of  these  gen- 
tlemen and  their  Silver  Republican  and  Independent  as- 
sociates has  been  attended  with  many  disheartening  diffi- 
culties, yet  nevertheless,  they  have  never  retreated  or  fal- 
tered, but  have  worked  at  great  personal  sacrifice  with- 
out rest,  without  reward,  often  without  appreciation,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  election  in  those  states 
the  vote  of  the  allied  forces  will  be  very  largely  increased 
by  the  untiring  work  of  these  gentlemen  whom  I  have 
named. 

This  souvenir  of  the  campaign  of  1900  is  intended  to 
make  a  brief  outline  record  of  the  work  of  the  Silver  Re- 
publicans, by  one  who  has  had  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  its  main  features. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Oct.  3,  1900. 
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BOOKLET  No.  ONE, 


TO  THE  SOLDIERS  OF 
OUR  CIVIL  WAR. 


**What   I  say  is,  no  maa  is  good   enough   to   govern 
another  man  without  that  man's  consent." 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
From  Complete  "Works  of  Lincoln,  Vol.  I,  page  195. 


**  Those  who  deny  freedom  for 
others  deserve  it  not  themselves, 
and  under  a  just  Qod  cannot  long 
retain  it."— Abraham  Lincoln. 


Complete  Works  of  Lincoln, 
Voi.  I,  p.  633. 


LINCOLN  REPUBLICANS 

TO 

THE  SOLDIERS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 


"  I  have  always  thought  that  all  men  should  be 
free,  but  if  any  should  be  slaves,  it  should  be  first  those 
who  desire  it  for  themselves  and  secondly  those  who 
desire  it  for  others."  Abraham  Lincoln. 

From  an  address  to  an  Indiana  Regiment,  March 
17,  1865.    Complete  Works  of  Lincoln,  Vol.  IL,  p.  662. 

Comrades  of  the  Civil  War  : 

The  above  quotation  from  one  of  the  latest  pub- 
lic utterances  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  forms  a  suitable 
prologue  for  your  consideration  of  the  new  and  vital 
questions  of  the  present  time.  No  class  of  our  citizens 
is  more  peculiarly  qualified  than  you  to  weigh  and  de- 
termine the  issues  which  are  to  be  passed  upon  by  the 
voters  of  this  country  in  the  year  1900. 

Those  citizen  soldiers  who  served  in  our  Civil 
War,  offered  their  lives  to  their  country,  first,  to  pre- 
serve indissoluble  the  Union  of  these  United  States, 
and  also  that  this  nation  might  become  in  truth  as  well 
as  in  name  a  land  of  freedom  for  all  races  and  peoples. 
Nearly   forty  years  have  passed  since  the  Civil   War 


began,  and  still  of  the  magnificent  body  of  men  who 
composed  the  volunteer  armies  of  the  north,  more  than 
one  million  veterans  survive.  Most  of  these  are  in  the 
full  possession  of  their  mental  powers,  and  are  well 
fitted  by  their  matured  years,  and  by  their  knowledge 
of  the  past,  to  judge  dispassionately  and  wisely  of  the 
present.  During  these  forty  years  new  conditions  have 
arisen.  In  i860  this  nation  had  a  new  birth,  and  the 
Democratic  party,  which  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  had,  under  Jackson,  justified  its  name,  and  had 
stood  for  the  people  against  hateful  monopolies,  had 
finally  fallen  under  the  blighting  control  of  the  slave 
power,  and  nothing  remained  to  it  but  its  ancient 
prestige  and  its  loyalty  to  its  party  name. 

The  Republican  party  came  into  power  with  a 
noble  mission,  and  was  during  its  early  years  the  high- 
est and  best  political  expression  of  Americanism.  Now 
again,  with  new  conditions  and  new  issues,  our  citizens 
are  forming  in  new  alignment.  Old  party  lines  are 
broken,  and  men  are  no  longer  held  by  party  names. 
Thoughtful  citizens  recognize  that  the  Democracy  of 
Jefferson  and  the  Republicanism  of  Lincoln  are  one 
and  the  same. 

The  questions  which  now  confront  us,  and  the 
answers  to  which  will  determine  the  political  action  of 
intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens,  are  these  : 

Has  the  Republican  party  fallen  from  its  high 
ideals  and  become  the  instrument  of  greedy  syndicates? 

Has  the  party  which  once  stood  for  "  liberty  for 
all  men,  everywhere,"  now  become  the  prey  of  insati- 
able monopolies,  and  the  apologist  of  "criminal  ag- 
gression "  ? 
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Does  that  conscience  slumber  which  once  spoke 
through  Lincoln  in  his  imperishable  words  at  Gettys- 
burgh  as  follows  ? 

"  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion  ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  ;  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Comrades,  can  you  who  have  listened  with  swelling 
hearts  to  the  words  of  Lincoln,  consent  to  follow  a 
party  which  speaks  through  Mr.  Denby,  of  President 
McKinley's  Philippine  Commission,  who  in  the  Forum 
of  February,  1899,  wrote  these  words  : 

"Will  the  possession  of  these  islands  benefit  us 
as  a  nation?  If  it  will  not,  set  them  free  tomorrow, 
and  let  their  people,  if  they  please,  cut  each  other's 
throats,  or  play  what  pranks  they  please." 

Shall  we  follow  the  party,  which  in  its  days  of 
honor  we  loved,  in  its  descent  into  the  mire  of  commer- 
cialism ?  Shall  we  not  rather  listen  to  those  men  who 
were  at  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party  its  honored 
leaders,  and  who  were  Abraham  Lincoln's  trusted 
counsellors  and  supporters? 

These  men,  John  Sherman,  Ex-Governor  Boutwell, 
Ex-Senators  Edmunds,  Henderson  and  Schurz,  Senator 
Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  and  many  thousands  of  others, 
Lincoln  Republicans,  demand  that  the  men  who  have 
syndicated  and  commercialized  the  Republican  party 
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be  rebuked,  and  that  the  party  of  Lincoln  shall  recall 
its  forgotten  traditions. 

On  the  nth  of  January  of  this  year,  Senator  Hoar 
(Republican),  published  in  the  Springfield  Republican 
a  careful  and  temperate  arraignment  of  Mr.  McKinley's 
administration,  and  its  policy  of  "  criminal  aggression" 
in  the  Philippines,  and  stated  the  facts  of  our  infamous 
betrayal  of  the  Filipinos  who  were  our  allies  in  our  war 
with  Spain.  The  facts  stated  by  Senator  Hoar  were 
compiled  from  ofificial  records,  mainly  from  Senate 
Document  Number  62,  and  from  the  official  report  of 
General  Otis,  and  were  presented  by  Senator  Hoar  as 
follows  : 

"  They  (the  official  records)  establish  clearly  and 
beyond  reasonable  doubt : 

1.  That  Aguinaldo  is  an  honest,  patriotic,  brave 
man. 

2.  That  Aguinaldo  was  the  chosen  leader  of  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

3.  That  the  Filipinos  have  from  the  beginning 
desired  independence,  and  desire  it  now. 

4.  That  the  desire  was  communicated  to  our 
commanders  when  they  gave  to  the  Filipinos  arms, 
accepted  their  aid  and  brought  Aguinaldo  from  his 
exile,  when  he  was  put  in  command  of  thirty  thou- 
sand Filipino  soldiers,  who  were  already  in  arms 
and  organized. 

5.  That  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
before  we  fired  upon  their  troops  had  delivered 
their  own  land  from  Spain  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  town  of  Manila,  and  that  they  had 
hemmed  in  the  Spanish  troops  in  Manila  by  a  line 
extending  from  water  to  water. 
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6.  That  we  could  not  have  captured  the  Spanish 
garrison  of  Manila  (which  was  finally  surrendered 
by  a  previous  agreement  and  with  only  a  mere 
show  of  resistance),  but  for  the  fact  that  they  were 
so  hemmed  in  by  Aguinaldo's  forces  and  could 
not  retreat  beyond  the  range  and  fire  of  the  guns 
of  our  fleet. 

7.  That  during  all  the  period  from  the  beginning 
to  the  final  conflict,  the  Filipinos  were  repeatedly 
informing  our  government,  not  only  by  communica- 
tions addressed  to  the  commanders  of  our  land  and 
sea  forces,  but  also  by  addresses  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  that  they  desired  their  free- 
dom, and  that  they  were  never  informed  of  any 
purpose  on  our  part  to  subdue  them. 

8.  That  the  Filipinos  were  fit  for  independence. 
They  had  churches,  libraries,  works  of  art,  and 
education.  They  were  better  educated  than  were 
many  American  communities,  within  the  memory  of 
many  of  us.  They  were  eager  and  ambitious  to 
learn.  They  were"  governing  their  entire  island 
except  Manila  in  order  and  in  quiet ;  with  munici- 
pal government,  courts  of  justice,  schools  and  a 
complete  constitution,  resting  upon  the  consent  of 
the  people.  -  -  -  -  They  are  now  as  fit  for 
self-government  as  was  Japan  when  she  was  wel- 
comed into  the  family  of  nations. 

9.  That  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  not  their 
fault,  but  ours.  A  patrol  (not  a  hostile  military 
force)  approached  a  small  village  between  the  lines 
of  the  two  armies,  a  village  on  the  American  side 
of  the  line  of  demarkation,  to  which  some  of  our 
soldiers  had  been  moved,  in  disregard  of  the  rule 
applicable  to  all  cases  of  truce.  When  this  patrol 
approached  the  town  it  was  challenged.  How  far 
the  Filipinos  understood  our  language,  or  how 
lar  our  pickets  understood  the  reply  made  by  the 


Filipinos  in  their  own  language,  does  not  appear. 
We  fired  upon  them  first.  The  fire  was  returned 
from  their  lines.  Thereupon  it  was  again  returned 
by  us  and  several  Filipinos  were  killed.  As  soon 
as  Aguinaldo  heard  of  it,  he  sent  a  message  to 
General  Otis,  saying  that  the  firing  was  without  his 
knowledge  and  against  his  will  ;  that  he  deplored 
it  and  that  he  desired  hostilities  to  cease,  and 
would  withdraw  his  troops  to  any  distance  General 
Otis  should  desire.  To  this  General  Otis  replied 
thac  as  the  firing  had  begun  it  must  go  on. 

10.  Senator  Hoar  then  shows  that  before  hos- 
tilities between  the  United  States  forces  and  those 
of  Aguinaldo  began,  President  McKinley  sent  to 
General  Otis  a  proclamation  to  the  Filipinos  for 
publication.  This  proclam.ation  was  so  evidently 
fitted  to  alarm  the  Filipinos  and  provoke  their 
resentment  and  hostilities  by  its  openly  proclaimed 
purpose  to  extend  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Philippines  that  General  Otis 
amended  it,  softening  and  omitting,  and  obscuring 
the  President's  purpose  of  subjugation.  The  evi- 
dent purpose  of  the  administration  was  to  provoke 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Filipinos,  and  so  to 
make  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  question  impos- 
sible. 

Senator  Hoar  sums  up  the  situation  by  saying  : 
'  I  do  not  know  what  other  men  may  think,  or 
what  other  men  may  say.  There  is  not  a  drop  of 
blood  in  my  veins  that  does  not  respect  a  weak 
people  struggling  with  a  strong  one.' " 

In  the  Civil  War,  this  nation  won  recognition  from 
the  world  by  its  marvelous  resources  and  power.  Its 
veterans  won  honorable  place  in  its  history. 

In  the  Spanish  war  we  had  a  great  opportunity  of 
added  honor  in  freeing  Cuba  from  a  hateful  foreign 


domination.  In  our  subjugation  of  the  Filipinos,  if  we 
shall  persist  in  the  "criminal  aggression"  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  administration,  we  shall  indelibly  stain  our  na- 
tion's history.  It  is  not  too  late  to  restore  honor  to  our 
flag.  It  depends  largely  upon  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  to  save  our  country's  honor,  as  they  formerly 
saved  its  life. 

The  descent  of  President  McKinley's  administra- 
tion, from  the  original  purpose  of  our  people  in  our 
war  with  Spain  (namely,  to  free  the  Cubans  from  a 
foreign  and  hated  domination),  to  the  later  purpose  of 
the  administration  to  wage  a  relentless  war  upon  the 
Filipinos,  and  to  impose  upon  them  a  foreign  and 
hated  sovereignty  under  the  pretence  of  "  benevolent 
assimilation  "  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  study. 

Note  the  President's  lofty  disclaimer  of  any  pur- 
pose of  sovereignty  over  Cuba,  in  1898,  and  the  promise 
of  good  to  the  Filipinos  (or  to  those  of  them  who  shall 
survive  our  shot  and  shell,  and  the  desolation  of  their 
homes),  made  by  the  same  man  in  1899,  when  he 
promises  the  Filipinos  kindness  as  the  price  of  their 
national  liberty. 

President  McKinley  on  Forcible  Annexation  : 

"  I  speak  not  of  forcible  annexation,  for  that 
cannot  be  thought  of.  That  by  our  code  of 
morals  would  be  criminal  aggression." — From  Mes- 
sage of  President  McKinley  to  Congress,  April 
II.  1898. 

George  III.  of  England  and  President  McKinley 
favor  "  benevolent  assimilation "  and  only  subjugate 
unwilling  peoples  that  they  may  do  them  good. 
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When  the  American  Colonies  were  in  revolt  against 
Great  Britian,  George  III.,  then  king,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation as  follows  : 

"  I  am  desirous  of  restoring  to  them  (the  Ameri- 
can colonies),  the  blessings  of  law,  which  they 
have  fatally  and  desperately  exchanged  for  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  the  arbitrary  tyranny  of 
their  chiefs." — George  III.  of  England,  in  1776. 

So,  too  while  the  forces  of  the  United  States  were 
chasing  the  patriotic  Filipinos  from  their  burning 
homes,  President  McKinley  assured  them  of  his  kind 
purposes  as  follows  : 

"  That  Congress  will  provide  for  them  (the  Fili- 
pinos), a  government  which  will  bring  them  bless- 
ings, which  will  promote  their  material  interests, 
as  well  as  advance  their  people  in  the  paths  of 
civilization  and  intelligence,  I  confidently  believe." 
— President  McKinley  at  Minneapolis,  Oct.  12,  1899. 

Read  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said  with  regard  to 
these  promises  of  "  benevolent  assimilation  "  offered 
to  a  people  for  a  surrender  of  their  liberties. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  in  a  speech  at  Chicago,  111.,  July  10, 
1858,  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  Those  arguments  that  are  made  that  the  in- 
ferior race  are  to  be  treated  with  as  much  allow- 
ance as  they  are  capable  of  enjoying  ;  that  as 
much  is  to  be  done  for  them  as  their  condition 
will  allow  ;  What  are  these  arguments?  They  are 
the  arguments  that  kings  have  made  for  enslaving 
the  people  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  You  will  note 
that  all  the  arguments  of  kingcraft  were  always  of 
this  class.  They  always  bestrode  the  necks  of  the 
people  not  that  they  wanted  to  do  it,  but  because 
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the  people  were  better  off  for  being  ridden.  -  - 
Turn  it  every  way  you  will,  whether  it  comes  from 
the  mouth  of  a  king  as  an  excuse  for  enslaving  the 
people  of  his  country,  or  from  the  mouth  of  one 
race  as  a  reason  for  enslaving  the  men  of  another 
race,  it  is  all  the  same  old  serpent." — Lincoln's 
Complete  Works,  Vol.  I.,  page  259. 

A  sage  and  poet  of  the  olden  time  wrote  "  False 
is  that  war  no  poet  sings."  Not  a  line  of  poetry  has 
found  its  inspiration  in  praise  or  honor  of  this  war  of 
subjugation  of  our  Filipino  allies, — of  this  war  of 
"  criminal  aggression." 

Listen  to  this  heroic  song  in  which,  through  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  the  soul  of  our  nation  spoke  in  1864. 
Then  patriotism  had  voice,  and  as  its  song  resounded 
it  found  an  echo  in  every  heart. 

THE  BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of 

wrath  are  stored  ; 
He   has   loosed   the    fateful  lightning  of  His  terrible 

swift  sword  ; 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch  fires  of  a  hundred  cir- 
cling camps  ; 

They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews 
and  damps  ; 

I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flar- 
ing lamps  ; 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of 
steel ; 
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As  ye  deal  with  My  contemners,  so  with  you  My  grace 

shall  deal  ; 
Let  the  Hero  born  of  woman  crush  the  serpent  with 

his  heel, 

Since  God  is  marching  on. 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call 
retreat, 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judg- 
ment seat, 

Oh,  be  swift  my  soul  to  answer  him,  be  jubilant  my 
feet, 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in   his  bosom  which  transfigures  you  and 

me  ; 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men 

free. 

While  God   is  marching  on. 

While  no  poet  sings  in  praise  of  this  war  of  "crim- 
inal aggression,"  yet  the  songs  of  indignant  protest, 
songs  of  sympathy  with  the  betrayed,  ruined  and  slain 
Filipinos,  and  more  notable  still  the  songs  of  humiliat- 
ing confession  of  our  evil  doing  have  multiplied.  Read 
our  shame  in  these  eloquent  lines  written  by  Dr.  How- 
ard S.  Taylor,  of  Chicago: 

CONFESSIONAL. 

God  of  our  Sires  who  hither  fled 
Across  a  strange  and  stormy  sea, 

Who  suffered  exile,  toiled  and  bled 

To  make  themselves  and  children  free  ; 

God  of  the  Pilgrims  ;  smite  us  not ! 
We  have  forgot !     We  have  forgot ! 
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How  runs  the  story  ?     Far  away 
We  hear  the  epoch-opening  gun, 

Fired  by  our  Minute  Men  at  bay 
Upon  the  green  at  Lexington  ; 

But,  far  and  faint,  we  heed  it  not, 

Lord  God  of  Hosts  !    We  have  forgot ! 

The  Bill  of  Rights  our  Fathers  signed 
And  sealed  with  shot  and  saber-stroke, 

Their  just  appeal  to  all  mankind. 

Their  prayers  sent  up  thro'  battle-smoke, 

Their  faith  humane,  without  a  blot ; 
Lord  Christ,  forgive !    We  have  forgot ! 

Ah  !  if,  where  sun-set  islands  lie. 

Thy  brave,  brown  men  their  blood  shall 

Shall  strike  for  liberty  and  die,  [  spill, 

Slain  by  the  heirs  of  Bunker  Hill  ; 

Thou  wilt  remember,  wilt  Thou  not  ? 
Tho'  we,  Thy  people,  have  forgot ! 

We  have  forgot !     A  Roman  lust 
Profanes  our  ancient,  holy  things  ; 

We  trample  justice  in  the  dust  ; 
We  have  the  rabies  of  the  kings. 

The  scarlet  rage  of  gun  and  sword  ; 
Have  mercy  on  thy  people.  Lord  ! 

— Amen. 

The  thoughtful  words  of  Hon.  John  Lind,  Governor 
of  Minnesota,  addressed  to  the  13th  Minnesota  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  October  12th,  1899,  as  on  behalf  of 
their  State  he  welcomed  them  on  their  return  from 
their  service  in  the  Philippines,  may  be  read  with 
interest  by  the  veterans  of  our  Civil  War.  Following 
his  words  of  welcome,  Gov.  Lind  continued  : 
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"This  is  indeed  an  occasion  for  rejoicing,  not 
alone  over  your  return,  and  the  happy  reunion  of 
friends  and  relatives  long  parted,  but  also  over  the 
power  of  the  republic  and  the  prestige  gained  by 
its  beloved  flag,  in  part  by  your  valor.  To  the 
thoughtful  citizen  it  is  also  one  of  solemnity.  We 
have  reached  a  stage  in  our  national  development 
which  eliminates  the  volunteer  soldier  from  the 
sphere  of  national  activity  and  influence  in  the 
future. 

"That  part  which  the  volunteer  soldier  has 
played  in  the  formation  and  development  of  our 
institutions  and  national  life  as  their  defender  in 
times  of  danger,  and  as  a  civic  leader  in  times  of 
peace,  has  furnished  most  of  the  material  for  our 
history,  and  the  larger  share  of  the  inheritance  of 
glory,  and  the  traditions  of  our  people.  His  mis- 
sion under  the  constitution  is  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tion and  to  repel  invasion.  * 

"  With  a  country  united  in  interest  and  spirit  ; 
with  the  same  language,  institutions  and  ideals,  an 
intelligent  and  patriotic  people,  the  possibilities  of 
a  future  insurrection  cannot  be  conceived.  We  are 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  civilized  nation.  Last 
year's  demonstration  to  the  world  not  only  of  the 
potentiality  of  our  vast  power,  but  of  the  ability  to 
almost  instantaneously  transform  seventy  millions 
of  people  from  a  condition  of  profound  peace  to 
that  of  efficient  warlike  activity,  and  such  activity 
more  intelligently  and  successfully  exercised  than 
ever  before  witnessed  under  like  conditions,  has 
placed  our  country  beyond  the  possibility  of  in- 
vasion or  attack. 

"  Nations  like  individuals  do  not  court  destruc- 
tion. They  will  profit  by  Spain's  example.  By 
our  growth  and  developments  the  mission  of  the 
American  volunteer  soldier  has  come  to  an  end. 
For  purposes  of  conquest  and  subjuf^ation  he  is  unfit, 
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for  he  carries  a  conscience  as  well  as  a  gun.  The 
volunteer  soldier  has  always  stood  for  self  govern- 
ment, liberty  and  justice.  With  your  generation 
he  will  pass  from  the  stage  of  our  national  life. 
His  fame  and  his  example  will  continue  the  heri- 
tage of  our  people, — the  theme  of  story  and  of 
song.  May  the  spirit  which  has  actuated  him  ever 
guide  our  people,  and  temper  the  strength  of  the 
nation  which  has  outgrown  him,  with  the  eternal 
principles  for  which  he  has  fought  and  died." 

Who  said,  "  Haul  down  our  flag  "  ?     No  man 
Whose  warm  blood  is  American. 
Let  freedom's  noblest  symbol  rise 
With  growing  splendor  to  the  skies  ; 
And  let  it  be,  wheree'r  unfurled  " 

The  flag  of  hope  to  all  the  world  ! 
What !  Did  you  say  it  waves  o'er  lands 
Where  man  in  arms  as  conqueror  stands? 
Our  flag  oppression's  lurid  rag  ? 
'Tis  not  OUR  flag  !     'Tis  NOT  our  flag  ! 
OUR  FLAG  must  wave,  where-e'er  it  be, 
For  Justice,  Right  and  Liberty ! 

— Prof.  Wilhelm  Pettersen. 

Comrades  to  whom  this  booklet  appeals  with  its 
suggestions  of  the  duty  of  independent  citizenship,  will 
approve  its  closing  words  spoken  by  Abraham  Lincoln, 
in  1858,  in  a  like  crisis  of  our  nation's  life  : 

"To  give  the  victory  to  the  right,  not  bloody 
bullets,  but  peaceful  ballots  only  are  necessary. 
Thanks  to  our  good,  old  constitution  and  organiza- 
tions under  it,  these  alone  are  necessary.  It  only 
needs  that  every  thinking  man  shall  go  to  the  polls 
and  without  fear  and  prejudice  vote  as  he  thinks." 
— Complete  works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Vol.  L,  p. 
427. 
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This  booklet  is  published  and  distributed  by 
The  Lincoln  Republican  League. 

All  persons  desiring  to  learn  the  views  of  those 
well-known  Lincoln  Republicans — Senator  Hoar,  Ex. 
Gov.  Boutwell,  Gen.  Carl  Schurz,  Ex.  Senator  Hen- 
derson, and  others  —  can  have  full  supplies  of  Anti- 
Imperialist  literature  mailed  to  them,  by  applying  by 
postal  card  or  by  letter  to  either  of  the  following  ad- 
dresses : — 

W.  J.  MiZE,  164  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Erving  Winslow,  44  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

F.  G.  CORSER,  N.  Y.  Life  Bld'g,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

All  inquiries  relating  to  Lincoln  Republican 
Booklets  should  be  addressed  to 

ELWOOD  S.  CORSER, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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<<What  I  say  is,  no  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  an- 
other man  without  that  man's  consent." 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
From  Complete  Works  of  Lincoln, 
Vol.  I,  page  196. 


"  Those  who  deny  freedom  for 
others  deserve  it  not  themselves, 
and  under  a  just  God  cannot  long 
retain  it." — Abraham  Lincoln. 


Complete  Works  of  Lincoln, 
Vol.  I,  p.  633. 


HAMMOND  PRBSS 
W.  ».   CONltBT  COMPANY,   CHICAQO 


THE  IMPERIAL  POLICY 


AND 


OUR  PHILIPPINE  COLONIES. 


(All  capital  and  italics  used  in  the  quoted  matter  in  this  booklet,  are 
the  editor's.) 


"  I  have  always  thought  that  all  men  should  be 
free,  but  if  any  should  be  slaves,  it  should  be  first  those 
who  desire  it  for  themselves  and  secondly  those  who 
desire  it  for  others."  Abraham  Lincoln, 

From  an  address  to  an  Indiana  Regiment,  March 
17,  1865.    Complete  Works  of  Lincoln,  Vol.  IL,  p.  662. 


The  Philippine  Archipelago  contains  a  few  large 
islands,  (chief  among  which  is  Luzon,)  and  unnumbered 
small  ones,  with  a  population  estimated  to  be  eight 
millions  or  more,  who  may  be  grouped  into  two  classes 
in  considering  their  relations  to  the  United  States. 

A  small  portion,  occupying  what  is  called  the  Sulu 
Archipelago  are  Mahometans,  and  are  thus  described 
by  Pres,  Schurman  of  the  Philippine  Commission. 

"They  are powerful,    religious   fanatics  - 

who  care  nothing  for  death,  and  believe  that 

the   road   to   heaven   can   be   attained   by  killing 
Christians." 

These  are  now  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  the 
administration  having  made  a  treaty  with  them,  where- 
by the   United   States   government  agrees  to  pay  the 
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Sulu  (or  Moro)  chiefs  monthly  stipends,  to  protect  them 
against  foreigners,  and  to  guarantee  them  their  domes- 
tic institutions,  polygamy  and  slavery. 

The  United  States  Constitution  provides  that  the 
senate  must  ratify  treaties,  but  the  senate  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  one,  which  reinstates  slavery  under  our 
flag,  in  violation  of  the  13th  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution. 

Much  the  larger  part  of  the  population  of  the 
Philippines  are  Christians  of  the  Malay  race.  It  is 
these  people  who  had  carried  on  the  insurrections 
against  Spain,  and  who,  as  allies,  fought  with  our  forces 
against  her  sovereignty  in  these  islands.  The  follow- 
ing quotations  will  give  a  good  idea  of  their  condition 
and  character  when  war  was  begun  on  them  by  the  ad- 
ministration early  in  1899.  In  the  words  of  U.  S. 
Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts  : 

"They  were  fit  for  independence.  They  had 
churches,  libraries,  works  of  art  and  education. 
They  were  better  educated  than  many  American 
communities  within  the  memory  of  some  of  us. 
They  were  eager  and  ambitious  to  learn.  They 
were  governing  their  entire  island  except  Manila, 
in  order  and  in  quiet,  with  municipal  govern- 
ments, courts  of  justice,  schools,  and  a  complete 
constitution  resting  upon  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  now  as  fit  for  self  government 
as  was  Japan  when  she  was  welcomed  into  the 
family  of  nations."— From  letter  of  Hon.  Geo.  F 
Hoar,   Springfield    Republican,   January  11,  1900, 

Admiral  Dewey  wrote  of  them  in  his  dispatch  to 
the  authorities  at  Washington,  June  27,  1898: 

"  Aguinaldo   has   gone   to  attend  a  -meeting  of 
insurgent   leaders,    for  the  purpose  of   forming  a 
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civil  government ;  "  and  in  commendation  added, 
"In  my  opinion,  these  people  are  far  superior  in 
their  intelligence,  and  more  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment than  the  natives  of  Cuba." 

The  following  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  Fili- 
pinos is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission. 

ENCOURAGING     PROSPECTS      FOR     THE      GOVERNMENT     OF 
THE    PHILIPPINES. 

"The  Commission,  while  not  underrating  the 
difficulty  of  governing  the  Philippines,  is  disposed 
to  believe  the  task  easier  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. For  this  confidence  -  -  -  it  has  the 
following  among  other  grounds  :  First. —  The 
study  by  educated  Filipinos  of  the  various  ex- 
amples of  constitutional  government,  has  resulted 
in  their  selection,  as  best  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions and  character  of  the  various  people  inhabit- 
ing the  archipelago,  of  almost  precisely  the 
political  institutions  and  arrangements  which  have 
been  worked  out  in  practice  by  the  American  peo- 
ple ;  and  these  are  also,  though  less  definitely 
apprehended,  the  political  ideas  of  the  masses  of 
the  Philippine  people  themselves. 

This  point  has  been  frequently  illustrated  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  exposition,  and  it  must 
here  suffice  to  say  that  the  commission  was  con- 
stantly surprised  by  the  harmony  subsisting  be- 
tween the  rights,  privileges,  and  institutions  enjoyed 
by  Americans,  and  the  reforms  desired  by  the  best 
Filipinos. 

Secondly. — In  addition  to  the  adaptation  of  the 
American  form  of  government  to  the  Filipinos, 
the  Filipinos  themselves  are  of  unusually  promis- 
ing material.  They  possess  admirable  personal 
and  domestic  virtues  ;  and  though  they  are  uncon- 


trollable  when  such  elemental  passions  as  jealousy, 
revenge,  or  resentment  are  once  aroused,  most  of 
them,  practically  all  of  the  civilized  inhabitants  of 
Luzon  and  the  Visayas,  are  naturally  and  normally 
peaceful,  docile,  and  deferential  to  constituted  au- 
thority. On  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection, 
the  great  majority  of  them  will  be  found  to  be 
good,  law-abiding  citizens.  Thirdly. —  Though  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  uneducated,  they 
evince  a  strong  desire  to  be  instructed,  and  the 
example  of  Japan  is  with  them  a  cherished  ideal 
of  the  value  of  education.  A  system  of  free 
schools  for  the  people,  another  American  institu- 
tion, it  will  be  noted,  has  been  an  important  ele- 
ment in  every  Philippine  program  of  reforms. 
Fourthly. —  The  educated  Filipinos,  though  con- 
stituting a  minority,  are  far  more  numerous  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  are  scattered  all  over  the 
archipelago  ;  and  the  commission  desires  to  bear 
the  strongest  testimony  to  the  high  range  of  their 
intelligence,  and  not  only  to  their  intellectual 
training,  but  also  to  their  social  refinement  as  well 
as  to  the  grace  and  charm  of  their  personal  charac- 
ter. These  educated  Filipinos,  in  a  word,  are  the 
equals  of  the  men  one  meets  in  similar  vocations — 
law,  medicine,  business,  etc.,  —  in  Europe  or 
America." — Report  of  Philippine  Commission, 
pages  119  and  120. 

"The  Filipinos  to-day  (always  excepting  the  Sulu 
groups  and  parts  of  Mindanao),  are  a  pure  democ- 
racy without  distinctions  of  birth  or  rank  ;  a  mass 
of  people  without  hereditary  chieftains  or  rulers." 
— Same  Report,  page  loi. 

The  Philippine  Islands  were  nominally  under  Span- 
ish rule  for  centuries,  but  insurrections  were  frequent, 
and  United  States  Consul  Williams,  under  date  of  Feb- 


ruary  22,  1898,  sent  the  following  from  Manila  to  the 
State  Department  at  Washington. 

"  Conditions  here  and  in  Cuba  are  practically- 
alike.  War  exists  ;  battles  are  of  almost  daily  oc- 
currence. The  crown  forces  have  been  unable  to 
dislodge  a  rebel  army  within  ten  miles  of  Manila. 
Insurgents  are  being  armed  and  drilled,  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  all  agree 
that  a  general  uprising  will  come  as  soon  as  the 
Governor  General  embarks  for  Spain,  which  is  fixed 
for  March." — From  Senate  Document  62,  pages 
319-320. 

This  was  the  condition  at  Luzon  at  the  time  (May 
1898),  when  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Dewey  entered 
Manila  bay.  Meanwhile  negotiations  were  pending  be- 
tween Admiral  Dewey  and  the  U.  S.  Consular  repre- 
sentatives at  Singapore,  and  Hongkong,  on  one  hand, 
and  General  Aguinaldo,  the  most  prominent  Filipino 
leader.  These  resulted  in  the  return  of  General  Agui- 
naldo in  a  United  States  ship  from  Hongkong  to 
Manila,  and  his  organizing  and  arming  additional 
forces  of  insurgent  Filipinos,  and  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent Filipino  government  within  Luzon  and  else- 
where in  the  Philippine  islands.  This  was  done  with 
the  concurrence  and  by  the  assistance  of  Admiral 
Dewey.  The  insurgent  Filipinos  completed  a  land 
investment  of  Manila,  and  captured  large  bodies  of 
Spanish  troops  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  so  that 
in  fact  when  Manila  was  surrendered  to  Admiral 
Dewey,  all  the  Philippines  outside  Manila,  except 
the  city  of  Iloilo,  were  then  in  possession  of  the 
Filipinos. 

Meanwhile   the   government    established    by   the 
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Filipinos  was  discharging  all  its  functions  successfully 
and  creditably,  and  the  islands  were  orderly. 

Aguinaldo's  military  and  civil  services  called  forth 
full  commendation  from  the  United  States  naval  and 
military  commanders.  Thus  far,  until  nearly  the  date 
of  the  surrender  of  Manila,  the  situation  was  one  of 
harmonious  co-operation  between  the  United  States 
forces,  naval  and  military,  and  the  Filipinos. 

THE    ADMINISTRATION    AVOWS    ITS    PURPOSE    OF 
IMPERIALISM. 

Dating  from  the  events  immediately  preceding  the 
surrender  of  Manila,  all  conditions  changed,  indicating 
unmistakably,  changed  instructions  given  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  U.  S.  Commanders  at  Manila. 

Heretofore  the  Filipinos  had  been  welcomed  as 
allies,  and  they  in  turn  had  welcomed  the  United  States 
forces  as  friends  who  were  to  aid  them  in  achieving 
national  independence.  Even  so  late  as  May  4,  1898, 
the  Singapore  Free  Press  published  an  article  given 
below,  which  was  inclosed  in  a  letter  of  Consul  General 
Pratt,  to  Asst.  Sec'y,  of  State,  Day. 

The  article  from  the  Singapore  Free  Press  reads  thus : 

"  General  Aguinaldo's  policy  embraces  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Philippines  whose  internal 
affairs  would  be  controlled  under  European  and 
American  advices.  American  protection  would 
be  desirable  temporarily,  on  the  same  lines  as  that 
which  might  be  instituted  hereafter  in  Cuba." — 
See  Senate  Document  62,  pages  343-344. 

In  his  letter  dated  Singapore,  May  20th,  1898, 
Consul  General  Pratt  to  Asst.  Sec'y  Day,  Pratt  enclosed 


a  copy  of  the  manifesto  of  the  Filipinos  in  Hongkong^ 
to  their  Countrymen  in  Luzon  which  begins  as  follows: 

"  Compatriots, — Divine  Providence  is  about  to 
place  independence  within  our  reach,  and  in  a 
way  the  most  free  and  independent  could  hardly 
wish  for.  The  Americans,  not  from  mercenary 
motives,  but  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  and  the 
lamentations  of  so  many  persecuted  people,  have 
considered  it  opportune  to  extend  their  protecting 
mantle  to  our  beloved  country,  now  that  they 
have  been  obliged  to  sever  relations  with  Spain, 
etc.'* — See  Senate  Document  62,  page  345. 

Just  when  the  administration  reached  its  final 
determination  to  adopt  the  imperialist  policy,  with  its 
purpose  of  colonial  possessions  cannot  be  stated  with 
exactness  and  certainty.  This  policy  included  the 
subjugation  and  "forcible  annexation"  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands. 

The  administration  seems  to  have  obtained  in  the 
final  adjustment  with  Spain,  something  more  than  the 
cession  of  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico,  Spanish 
Colonial  possessions.  Perhaps  by  secret  article  of 
treaty,  perhaps  only  by  mere  understanding  between 
our  President  and  the  Spanish  diplomats,  it  came  into 
possession  of  that  characteristic  duplicity,  double  deal- 
ing and  treachery  which  have  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered exclusively  Spanish  methods.  Whatever  be 
the  explanation,  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  it  has  been 
the  evident  purpose  of  the  Administration  to  withhold 
information  from  the  public,  but  in  the  pages  of  Senate 
Document  62,  and  in  the  reports  of  General  Otis,  may 
be  found  these  facts,  which  interpreted  by  the  search- 
ing  inquiries   of  U.  S.  Senators   Hoar,  Pettigrew  and 
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others,  aided  by  the  few  independent  papers  of  the 
country,  and  the  explanations  of  the  record,  by  the 
search  lights  of  Schurz,  Atkinson,  Boutwell,  Hoar  and 
others,  tell  the  infamous  story  of  our  Philippine  war  of 
conquest. 

These  are  the  more  important  features  of  the  story. 
We  first  welcomed  the  Filipinos  as  allies,  and  by  their 
aid  we  wrested  the  Philippines  from  Spain.  During 
the  months  preceding  the  surrender  of  Manila,  or  from 
January  to  July  25th,  1898,  no  intimation  was  given  to 
the  Filipinos  that  they  would  be  denied  by  us  the 
independence   we  had  promised  Cuba. 

In  the  action  of  our  naval  and  military  authorities 
at  the  surrender  of  Manila,  July  25th,  1898,  by  which 
the  Filipinos  were  studiously  excluded  from  any  share 
of  the  honor,  was  given  the  first  direct  intimation  of 
the  final  treachery  of  the  Administration  to  the  Fili- 
pinos. Nevertheless  with  infinite  patience  the  Filipinos 
awaited  our  final  action,  until  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1898,  President  McKinley  issued  the  famous  (and  in- 
famous) proclamation  censored  and  amended  by  Gen- 
eral Otis,  which  gave  the  first  formal  notice  to  the 
Filipinos  of  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  claim 
and  enforce  sovereignty  over  them.  Still  the  Fili- 
pinos with  infinite  and  sublime  patience  awaited  actual 
attack. 

Our  national  administration  meanwhile  refused 
these  eight  millions  people  over  whom  it  was  its  pur- 
pose to  claim  sovereignty,  a  hearing  at  Washington,  or 
a  hearing  before  that  convention,  the  Peace  Commis- 
sion, which  was  to  determine  their  future. 

Our  administration,  which  had  welcomed  them  as 
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allies,  now  cast  them  aside  as  so  many  slaves  to  be 
purchased,  who  must  await  in  silence  and  without  pro- 
test the  will  of  their  Spanish  and  their  American 
masters. 

The  story  after  the  capture  of  Manila  is  briefly  this. 
By  request  of  General  Otis  enforced  by  threats,  the 
Filipinos  on  the  13th  of  September,  1898,  withdrew  from 
the  city  of  Manila,  and  from  its  suburbs  and  defenses, 
to  the  capture  of  which  they  had  bravely  and  ably 
contributed.  In  February,  1899,  actual  hostilities  be- 
gan by  the  action  of  a  Nebraska  soldier  firing  upon  a 
Filipino  patrol  (not  a  hostile  body  of  soldiers,  but  a 
mere  guard,  picking  up  stragglers).  An  engagement 
followed,  of  which  General  Otis  writes  thus  : 

"The  battle  at  Manila  commenced  at  half  past 
eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  February  4th  and 
continued  until  five  o'clock  the  next  evening.  The 
engagement  zvas  strictly  defensive  on  the  part  of 
the  insurgents,  and  one  of  vigorous  attack  by  our 
forces!' 

Notice  the  italicized  words  which  show  that  the 
fighting  was  entirely  of  our  seeking.  This  confirms  a 
well  authenticated  report  of  a  fact  which  General  Otis 
does  not  state,  namely  :  That  after  the  fighting  began, 
General  Aguinaldo  sent  to  General  Otis  deprecating 
further  hostilities, — stating  that  the  fight'  "<^  had  begun 
accidentally, —  and  requested  that  a  suitable  neutral 
zone  should  be  mutually  established  along  lines  agree- 
able to  General  Otis,  which  would  prevent  any  like 
accident  again  precipitating  hostilities.  To  this  Gen- 
eral Otis  is  reported  to  have  answered,  that  the  fighting 
had  begun  and  it  must  go  on. 
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A   WAR    NECESSARY   TO    MAINTAIN    PARTY   SUPREMACY. 

This  war  of  "criminal  aggression"  has  gone  on. 
Part  of  its  motive  has  doubtless  been  the  exigencies  ot 
the  political  party  which  the  administration  represents. 
This  opinion  has  strong  confirmation  in  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Collins,  representing  the  Associated  Press  in 
Manila,  and  whose  dispatches  were  so  censored  by  Gen- 
eral Otis,  that  as  vehicles  of  news  of  what  was  transpir- 
ing in  the  Philippines,  they  have  no  value.  Mr.  Collins 
protested  against  this  censorship  and  the  suppression 
of  news,  and  reports  as  to  his  interview  with  General 
Otis  as  follows  : 

"  But  when  General  Otis  came  down  in  the  frank 
admission  that  it  was  not  so  much  to  prevent  the 
newspapers  from  giving  information  and  assist- 
ance to  the  enemy,  (the  legitimate  function,  and 
according  to  our  view,  the  only  legitimate  one  of 
a  censorship),  but  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions here  from  the  public  at  home,  and  when 
the  censor  had  repeatedly  told  us  in  ruling  out 
plain  statements  of  undisputed  facts,  '  My  instruc- 
tiojis  are  to  let  ?iothmggo  that  can  htirt  the  admi?iistKa- 
tion,'  we  concluded  that  protest  was  justifiable." 

In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Collins  continues  : 

"  Recently  I  filed  what  I  considered  a  most  inof- 
fensive statement  that  the  business  men  who  had 
appeared  before  the  Commission  had  advocated 
the  retention  of  the  existing  silver  system  of  cur- 
rency. The  censor  said  :  '  I  ought  not  to  let  that  go. 
That  wo2ild  be  a  lift  for  Brya?i.  My  ins  true  tio?is  are  to 
shut  off  everythi?ig  that  could  hurt  McKinley's  admin- 
istration.    That  is  free  silver.'" 

Read  the  italicized  passage  and  note  the  dishonest 
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methods  of  the  administration,  which  it  has  either 
inherited  from  the  Spaniards,  or  possesses  naturally. 

This  war  of  "criminal  aggression  "  has  been  marked 
from  its  beginning,  by  the  usual  steadiness  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  of  the  American  soldier.  He  has  had 
every  advantage  of  discipline,  equipment,  and  supplies, 
and  has  been  pitted  against  a  poorly  armed  and  only 
slightly  disciplined  enemy. 

The  climate  is  however  against  the  invading  army, 
and  the  Filipinos,  defeated  in  all  important  engage- 
ments, are  nevertheless  in  the  early  months  of  1900, 
still  in  scattered  hostile  bodies  continuing  the  war,  and 
compelling  the  hated  invaders  to  keep  a  force  of  seventy 
thousand  soldiers  in  the  Philippines. 

This  hostile  attitude  of  those  whom  President  Mc- 
Kinley  is  making  the  subject  of  his  policy  of  "  benevo- 
lent assimilation  "  which  as  a  price  of  their  independ- 
ence is  indignantly  spurned  by  the  brave  brown  men 
whom  we  are  subjugating,  indicates  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  before  us. 

It  has  already  cost  us  a  great  expenditure  of  life 
of  our  soldiers,  by  casualties  of  war,  and  the  deadly 
climate  with  which  we  are  contending,  and  this  loss  of 
life  is  and  will  be  continuous.  It  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  read  General  Otis's  requisition  for  one 
thousand  leg  shackles  for  our  soldiers  made  insane  by 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  this  useless,  indefensible,  in- 
famous war. 

The  enormous  expenditure  in  treasure  also  neces- 
sarily will  continue, — and  not  one  single  life  need  have 
been  sacrificed, — nor  any  considerable  expenditure  of 
treasure  made,  later  than  our  occupation  of  Manila,  if 
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our  nation  had  had  at  its  head  a  President  whose 
statemanship  was  of  the  school  of  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son and  Lincoln,  rather  than  of  Mark  Hanna,  Denby, 
Roosevelt  and  Beveridge. 

Meanwhile,  that  the  reader  may  have  one  glimpse 
of  the  heroic  men  we  are  subjugating,  and  of  the  end- 
less duration  of  our  infamous  task  in  this  war  of 
"  Criminal  Aggression,"  read  of  the  heroic  death  of  one 
of  the  many  thousands  Filipinos  who  have  laid  down 
their  lives  for  national  independence, — giving  their 
lives  for  their  country, —  their  souls  to  God,  their 
memories  to  undying  fame. 

THE    DEATH    OF    GREGORIO    DEL    PILAR. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Richard  Henry 
Little,  special  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
dated  Manila,  December  i8,  1899,  and  published  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  February  4,  1900. 

It  was  a  great  fight  that  was  fought  away  up  on  the 
trail  of  lonely  Tilad  pass  on  that  Saturday  morning  of 
December  2.  It  brought  glory  to  Major  Marsh's  bat- 
talion of  the  Thirty-third  Volunteer  Infantry,  who  were 
the  victors.  It  brought  no  discredit  to  the  little  band  of 
sixty  Filipinos  who  fought  and  died  there.  Sixty  was 
the  nun>ber  that  at  Aguinaldo's  orders  had  come  down 
into  the  pass  that  morning  to  arrest  the  onward  march 
of  the  Americans.  Seven  were  all  that  went  back  over 
the  pass  that  night  to  tell  Aguinaldo  they  had  tried 
and  failed.  Fifty-two  of  them  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.  And  among  them,  the  last  to  retreat,  we 
found  the  body  of  young  General  Gregorio  del  Pilar. 
We  had  seen  him  cheering  his  men  in  the  fight.     One 
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of  our  companies  crouched  up  close  under  the  side  of 
the  cliff  where  he  had  built  his  first  intrenchment, 
heard  his  voice  continually  during  the  fight  urging  his 
men  to  greater  effort,  scolding  them,  praising  them, 
cursing  them,  appealing  one  moment  to  their  love  of 
their  native  land  and  the  next  instant  threatening  to 
kill  them  himself,  if  they  did  not  stand  firm.  Driven 
from  the  first  intrenchment  he  fell  slowly  back  to  the 
second  in  full  sight  of  our  sharp-shooters  and  under  a 
heavy  fire.  Not  until  every  man  around  him  in  the  sec- 
ond intrenchment  was  down,  did  he  turn  his  white 
horse  and  ride  slowly  up  the  winding  trail.  Then 
we  who  were  below  saw  an  American  squirm  his  way 
out  to  the  top  of  a  high  flat  rock,  and  take  deliberate 
aim  at  the  figure  on  the  white  horse.  .  We  held  our 
breath,  not  knowing  whether  to  pray  that  the  sharp- 
shooter would  shoot  straight  or  miss.  Then  came  the 
spiteful  crack  of  the  Krag  rifle  and  the  man  on  horse- 
back rolled  to  the  ground,  and  when  the  troops  charg- 
ing up  the  mountain  side  reached  him,  the  boy  general 
of  the  Filipinos  was  dead. 

We  went  on  up  the  mountain  side.  After  H  com- 
pany had  driven  the  insurgents  out  of  their  second  posi- 
tion and  killed  Pilar,  the  other  companies  had  rushed 
straight  up  the  trail,  and  never  stopped  until  they  were 
far  up  above  the  clouds  and  there  was  no  longer  an 
insurgent  in  sight.  As  we  went  up  the  trail  we  passed 
dead  Filipino  soldiers.  We  counted  ten  in  all.  Some 
had  been  shot  several  times.  We  found  bloody  trails  that 
led  to  places  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  where  wounded 
men  had  either  jumped  or  fallen  off.  We  passed  the 
second  intrenchment  high  up  on  the  trail.     It  was  built 
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of  heavy  rocks  well  banked  with  earth.  Just  past  this 
a  few  hundred  yards  we  saw  a  solitary  body  lying  in  the 
road.  The  body  was  almost  stripped  of  clothing,  and 
there  were  no  marks  of  rank  left  on  the  bloodsoaked 
coat.  But  the  face  of  the  dead  man  had  a  look  I  had 
never  noticed  on  the  face  of  other  dead  men  I  had 
found  in  insurgent  uniform  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the 
wake  of  an  American  firing  line.  The  features  were 
clear  cut  and  forehead  high  and  shapely.  I  decided 
the  man  must  have  been  an  insurgent  ofificer.  A  sol- 
dier came  running  down  the  trail. 

"  That's  old  Pilar,"  he  said.  "  We  got  the  old 
rascal.  I  guess  he's  sorry  he  ever  went  up  against  the 
Thirty-third." 

"  There  ain't  no  doubt  about  its  being  Pilar,"  rat- 
tled on  the  young  soldier.  "We  got  his  diary,  and 
his  letters,  and  all  his  papers,  and  Sullivan  of  our  com- 
pany's got  his  pants,  and  Snider's  got  his  shoes,  but 
he  can't  wear  them  because  they're  too  small,  and  a 
sergeant  in  G  company  got  one  of  his  silver  spurs,  and 
a  lieutenant  got  the  other,  and  somebody  swiped  the 
cuff  buttons  before  I  got  here  or  I  would  have  swiped 
them,  and  all  I  got  was  a  stud  button  and  his  collar 
with  blood  on  it." 

So  this  was  the  end  of  Gregorio  del  Pilar.  Only 
twenty-two  years  old,  he  managed  to  make  himself  a 
leader  of  men  when  he  was  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  and 
at  last  had  laid  down  his  life  for  his  convictions. 
Major  Marsh  had  the  diary.  In  it  he  had  written  under 
the  date  of  December  2,  the  day  he  was  killed  : 

"The  general  has  given  me  the  pick  of  all  the  men 
that  can  be  spared  and  ordered  me  to  defend  the  pass. 
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I  realize  what  a  terrible  task  is  given  me.  And  yet  I 
feel  that  this  is  the  most  glorious  moment  of  my  life. 
What  I  do  is  done  for  my  beloved  country.  No  sac- 
rifice can  be  too  great." 

A  private,  sitting  by  the  camp  fire,  was  exhibiting 
a  handkerchief.  "  It's  old  Pilar's.  It's  got  '  Dolores 
Hosea '  on  the  corner.  I  guess  that  was  his  girl.  Well, 
it's  all  off  with  Gregorio." 

"  Anyhow,"  said  Private  Sullivan,  "  I  got  his  pants 
He  won't  need  'em  any  more." 

The  man  who  had  the  general's  shoes  strode 
proudly  past,  refusing  with  scorn  a  Mexican  dollar  and 
a  pair  of  shoes  taken  from  one  of  the  private  insurgent 
soldiers.  A  private  sitting  on  a  rock  was  examining  a 
golden  locket  containing  a  curl  of  a  woman's  hair.  "  Got 
the  locket  off  his  neck,  said  the  soldier.      -     _     -    " 

As  the  main  column  started  on  its  march  for  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  a  turn  in  the  trail  brought  us 
again  in  sight  of  the  insurgent  general  far  down  below 
us.  There  had  been  no  time  to  bury  him.  Not  even 
a  blanket  or  a  poncho  had  been  thrown  over  him. 

A  crow   sat   on   the   dead   man's   feet.    Another 

perched  on  his  head.     The  fog  settled  down  upon  us. 

We  could  see  the  body  no  longer. 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  -we  raised  not  a  stone. 
But  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory. 

And  when  Private  Sullivan  went  by  in  his  trousers, 

and  Snider  with  his  shoes,  and  the  other  man  who  had 

the  cuff  buttons,  and  the  sergeant  who  had  the  spur, 

and  the  lieutenant  who   had  the  other  spur,  and  the 

man  that  had  the  handkerchief,  and  another  man  that 

had  his  shoulder  straps,    it   suddenly  occurred  to  me 

that  his  glory  was  about  all  we  had  left  him. 
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A   WAR    WITHOUT    HONOR. 

General  Lawton  and  many  others  have  died  bravely 
in  this  war  of  "Criminal  Aggression."  Alas  that  these 
brave  men,  our  countrymen,  should  have  been  compel- 
led to  give  their  lives  needlessly — and  in  a  war  where 
all  the  honor  which  will  be  recalled  by  unsparing  history, 
will  attach  to  those  whom  our  soldiers  have  slain.  All 
that  is  here  written  of  the  story  of  our  attempted  con- 
quest of  the  Filipinos  can  be  authenticated  by  reference 
to  the  official  records  in  Washington.  These  two  years 
of  loss  and  shame  are  the  record  of  what  has  been 
termed  by  Imperialists  : 

A   STRENUOUS    NATIONAL    LIFE. 

A  well  known  representative  of  the  Imperialist 
policy,  using  an  ear-tickling  phrase,  has  declared  for  a 
strenuous  national  life.  This  is  the  key  note  of  the 
present  administration,  and  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
voters  should  carefully  mark  the  result  of  its  practical 
workings. 

During  the  past  two  years  we  have  humbled  poor, 
crippled,  dying  Spain,  and  have  wrested  from  her  those 
revolted  colonies  which  she  was  unable  to  govern,  or 
to  long  retain.  In  our  war  with  Spain  the  administra- 
tion had  the  general  consent  of  the  nation,  for  we  be- 
gan it,  with  a  solemn  pledge  to  the  world,  that  it 
should  be  a  war  for  the  liberation  and  independence  of 
Cuba,  and  expressly  disclaimed  any  purpose  of  terri- 
torial aggrandizement. 

During  these  two  years  we  have  trampled  these 
pledges  under  our  feet,  and  have  by  our  treatment  of 
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our  Filipino  allies  made  obsolete  the  old  time  phrase 
of  Punic  faith,  and  hereafter  the  world  may  well  use 
American  faith  as  the  synonym  of  perfidy.  We  have 
forced  the  patriotic  Filipinos,  who  at  first  welcomed  us 
to  their  hearths  and  hearts  as  their  liberators  from 
Spanish  tyranny,  to  fight  us  armed  only  with  the  right- 
eousness of  their  cause,  and  their  sublime  patriotism, 
for  the  independence,  of  which  we  seek  to  rob  them. 

The  sons  of  those  who  fought  at  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill,  at  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  and  who 
tramped  the  frozen  snow  at  Valley  Forge  with  bare  and 
bleeding  feet,  laying  down  their  lives  for  our  nationl 
independence, — have  hunted  the  brave  brown  men  of 
Luzon  from  their  homes,  slaying  them  beside  the 
hearth-stones  they  defended  with  their  lives,  or  chasing 
them  relentlessly  into  the  jungles. 

We  have  given  to  the  Cubans,  to  the  Porto  Ricans, 
to  the  South  American  republics,  reason  to  distrust, 
fear  and  hate  us.  All  who  love  liberty  for  liberty's 
sake,  who  desire  it  "  for  all  men  and  everywhere,"  are 
bowed  in  shame  for  us,  despairing  of  our  future,  and  of 
the  future  of  liberty. 

In  these  two  years  of  "strenuous  life "  we  have 
outgrown  and  turned  our  backs  upon  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Clay,  Webster,  and  Lincoln  ;  we  have  involved 
the  nation  in  entangling  alliances  with  European  pow- 
ers ;  we  have  for  the  first  time  in  our  nation's  history 
made  it  impossible  to  express  national  sympathy  for  a 
brave  people,  struggling  with  a  courage  never  surpassed, 
against  an  overwhelming  power,  which  now  unblush- 
ingly  and  unchallenged  demands  a  surrender  by  the 
Boers  of  their  national  independence;  and  lastly   as 
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the  final  expression  oi  these  two  years  of  "strenuous 
national  life,"  comes  the  assertion  from  President  Mc- 
Kinley  that  our  nation's  constitution  does  not  follow 
our  nation's  flag. 

It  must  be  that  the  voter  who  reads  these  words 
will  pause  and  ask, —  Is  this  fatal  turning  away  from  our 
national  traditions,  final  and  irremediable?  Happily  it 
is  not  yet  final,  nor  will  be  until  the  nation  shall  in 
1900  determine  its  verdict  upon  those  questions  and 
policies  which  have  arisen  since  1896.  We  can  yet  say 
to  the  Filipinos,  you  shall  have  restored  and  guaranteed 
to  you  that  national  independence,  of  which  we  have 
attempted  to  rob  you ;  we  can  say  to  Cuba  and  to 
Porto  Rico,  all  that  has  been  promised  or  implied  to 
your  people,  shall  be  fulfilled,  faithfully,  liberally, 
largely,  in  its  letter  and  in  its  spirit. 

This  course  will  enable  us  to  cut  loose  from  all 
entangling  European  alliances ;  will  liberate  the  na- 
tional conscience  and  unseal  its  fettered  speech.  This 
course  will  restore  its  lost  honor  and  faith  to  our  na- 
tion, and  assure  the  renewed  respect  of  our  sister 
republics.  This  course  alone  will  restore  that  "govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people," 
which  has  been  usurped  by  syndicates  and  trusts  ;  a 
government  foreign  to  our  traditions,  fatal  to  our 
liberties,  and  when  understood,  hateful  to  our  people, 
and  which  can  be  made  permanent  only  by  constantly 
augmented  standing  armies. 

Which  shall  it  be.  Empire  or  Republic?  Shall  we 
follow  Abraham  Lincoln  or  Mark  Hanna? 

Shall  we  adhere  to  Republicanism,  as  voiced  by 
Sherman,  Boutwell,  Schurz,  Edmunds,  Hoar,  Hender- 
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son,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  stood  by  Lincoln's  side 
while  he  was  still  with  us,  as  his  trusted  friends  and 
advisers,  or  shall  we  follow  McKinley,  Quay,  Piatt, 
Roosevelt,  and  learn  from  these  that  our  constitution, 
and  the  liberties  and  rights  of  citizenship,  of  which  we 
have  boasted  during  all  the  years  of  our  national  life  ;  for 
which  our  fathers  gave  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  in 
1776;  for  which  our  fathers  and  our  brothers  offered 
their  lives  on  so  many  bloody  battle  fields  in  our  civil 
war;  for  which  our  brothers  and  our  sons  rushed  to 
arms  heeding  the  cry  of  enslaved  Cuba  in  1898,  no 
longer  follows  the  flag  ? 

We  cannot  too  often  read  those  often-quoted  words 
of  Lincoln,  spoken  at  the  dedication  of  the  national 
■cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  November  19,  1863: 

"It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us, —  that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain  ;  that  this  nation 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  ;  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Read  and  study  the  meaning  of  these  words  of 
President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
University  of  California,  from  an  address  delivered  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  March  5,  1900. 

THE    FOUR    TYRANNIES    OF    HUMAN    POLITICS. 

"The  only  war  in  which  any  race  as  a  whole  has 
been  improved  has  been  through  the  preservation 
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of  its  best  and  the  loss  of  its  worst  examples,  and 
democracy  is  the  condition  which  favors  this.  The 
only  race  degeneration  ever  known  is  that  pro- 
duced by  one  or  all  of  democracy's  arch  enemies, — 
slavery,  aristocracy,  militarism,  imperialism,  the 
four  tyrannies  of  human  politics,  not  one  of  which 
appears  without  the  other.  The  effect  of  these 
forces  is  to  destroy  the  best,  leaving  for  the  fathers 
of  the  future  those  which  armies  and  power  could 
not  use  for  its  purposes.  The  fate  of  France  has 
followed  each  war  for  empire.  The  war-like  na- 
tion of  to-day  is  the  decayed  nation  of  to-morrow. 
The  statement  that  war  is  essential  to  the  life  of  a 
nation, —  that  it  strengthens  a  nation  morally, 
financially  and  physically, —  is  the  result  of  sheer 
ignorance,  and  one  cannot  respect  the  honesty  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  man  who  makes  it.  War 
can  only  waste  and  corrupt.  The  motto  of  modern 
imperialism  is:  'Never  bully  a  big  boy  or  turn 
one's  back  on  a  little  one.'" 

Read  also  this  extract  from  the  address  of  Gen. 
Carl  Schurz,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Washington's  birthday,  February  22,  1900: 

THE    GREAT   ALTERNATIVE. 

"I  entreat  you  soberly  to  contemplate  the  alter- 
native now  before  us.  If  we  permit  the  great  wrong 
attempted  by  the  administration  to  be  consum- 
mated, our  moral  credit  with  the  world  will  be 
gone  forever.  Having  started  in  our  Spanish  war 
with  the  solemn  proclamation  that  this  would  be  a 
war  of  liberation  and  not  of  conquest,  and  then 
having  turned  that  war  into  one  of  landgrabbing 
and  self-confessed  'Criminal  Aggression,'  nobody 
will  ever  again  believe  in  any  profession  of  virtue 
or  generosity  we  may  put  forth.    It  will  be  hooted 
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down  the  world  over  as  sheer  hypocrisy  disguising- 
greedy  schemes.  We  shall  be  guilty  of  the  mean- 
est as  well  as,  in  its  consequences,  the  most  danger- 
ous iniquity  a  nation  can  commit — the  betrayal  of 
an  ally.  There  is  nothing  so  perfidious  that  thence- 
forth we  shall  not  be  thought  capable  of,  and  other 
nations  will  prudently  take  care  not  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  us  for  anything  upon  a  mere  as- 
surance of  good  faith  on  our  part.  This  is  the 
^ glory'  we  shall  have  won.  Our  sister  republics 
in  this  hemisphere  have  looked  upon  the  United 
States  as  their  natural  protector,  and  they  were 
our  natural  friends.  Since  we  have  dishonored 
our  professions  of  disinterested  motive,  they  will 
always  suspect  us  of  a  design  to  stretch  out  our 
rapacious  hands  also  against  them.  Already  they 
speak  of  this  republic  no  longer  as  their  strong 
and  trusted  friend,  but  as  the  'peligro  del  Norte' 
the  'danger  in  the  north.'  And  they  will  do  this 
so  long  as  we  hold  any  of  our  conquests.  In  con- 
stant fear  of  our  greed  and  perfidy,  they  will,  in 
case  of  critical  complications,  be  inclined  to 
coalesce  even  with  old-world  powers  against  us, 
and  we  shall  have  secret  or  open  enemies  instead 
of  trustful  friends,  at  our  very  doors.  We  shall 
have  the  Philippines  with  a  population  bitterly 
hating  us,  and,  in  case  of  trouble  with  some  foreign 
power,  eager  to  kindle  a  fire  in  our  rear.  We  shall, 
instead  of  enjoying  the  inestimable  blessing  of  ex- 
emption from  the  burdens  of  militarism,  be  obliged 
to  keep  up  large  and  costly  armaments  to  hold 
down  our  discontented  subjects  and  to  provide  for 
our  own  security.  And  more  ;  we  shall  have  a  bad 
conscience.  We  shall  have  betrayed  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  democracy,  robbed  the 
American  people  of  their  high  ideals  and  beliefs, 
and  thus  destroyed  the  conservative  element  with- 
out which  a  democracy  based  on  universal  suffrage 
cannot  long  endure. 
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"And  all  this  to  gain  some  commercial  advantage 
and  naval  facilities  which  ive  might  have  had  just  as 
fully,  afid  much  fnore  securely,  had  we  kept  good  faith 
with  ourselves,  with  our  allies,  and  with  the  world. 

"Now  contemplate  the  other  side  of  the  alterna- 
tive. If  the  American  people,  even  after  the 
monstrous  aberrations  of  their  government,  re- 
pudiate the  policy  of  criminal  aggression  and 
renounce  their  conquests ;  if  they  declare  that 
their  profession  of  unselfish  motive  and  generous 
purpose  in  the  Spanish  war  was  sincere,  and  must 
be  maintained  at  any  cost — what  then?  They  will 
forever  put  to  shame  the  detractors  of  the  Ameri- 
can democracy.  They  will  show  that,  although 
the  powers  of  their  government  may  some  time  be 
put  to  base  uses  by  men  of  misguided  ambition, 
the  American  people  are  honest  and  can  be  counted 
upon  to  resist  even  the  strongest  temptations,  the 
intoxication  of  victory,  and  to  submit  even  to  the 
mortifying  ordeal  of  a  confession  of  wrong  done  in 
their  name,  in  order  that  right,  justice  and  liberty 
may  prevail.  Such  an  attitude  will  secure  to  the 
American  people  the  confidence  of  mankind  as  it 
has  never  been  enjoyed  by  any  nation  in  the 
world's  history,  and  with  it  the  fruits  of  that  con- 
fidence. Our  democratic  institutions  will  issue 
from  the  trial  with  a  luster  they  never  had  before. 
By  so  splendid  a  proof  of  good  faith  this  republic 
will  achieve  a  position  of  unexampled  moral 
grandeur  and  influence.  It  will  naturally  become 
the  trusted  umpire  between  contending  states,  a 
peaceable  arbiter  of  the  world's  quarrels.  It  will 
not  only  be  a  great  world  power  by  its  strength 
but  the  greatest  of  all  existing  world  powers  by 
its  moral  prestige." 

That  the  reader  may  the  more  plainly  understand 
the  departure  of  President  McKinley  and  his  administra- 
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tion  from  republican  traditions  and  policies,  read  and 
carefully  study  these  three  quotations  which  follow : 

"Human  rights  and  constitutional  privileges,, 
must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  race  for  wealth  and 
commercial  supremacy.  The  government  by  the 
people,  must  be  by  the  people,  and  not  by  a  few  of 
the  people.  It  must  rest  upon  the  free  consent  of 
the  governed,  and  of  all  the  governed.  Power,  it 
must  be  remembered,  which  is  secured  by  oppression^ 
or  usurpation,  or  by  any  form  of  injustice  is  soon  de- 
throned." — Wm.  McKinley  at  New  England  dinner 
in  New  York  City,  in  1890. 

"  I  speak  not  of  forcible  annexation,  for  that 
cannot  be  thought  of.  That  by  our  code  of  morals 
would  be  criminal  aggression." — From  Message  of 
President  McKinley  to  Congress,  April  11,  1898. 

Both  the  foregoing  utterances  of  McKinley,  are 
born  of  Lincoln  Republicanism,  but  are  not  in  keeping 
with  that  which  follows,  nor  in  keeping  with  tke  infamy 
of  our  conquest  of  the  Philippines. 

While  the  Filipinos  were  being  slain  in  their  homes 
or  hunted  from  them  by  the  United  States  soldiers,  sent 
by  President  McKinley  to  subjugate  our  allies — the 
President  assured  them  of  his  kind  purposes  as  follows: 

"That  Congress  will  provide  for  them  (the  Fili- 
pinos), a  government  which  will  bring  them  bless- 
ings, which  will  promote  their  material  interests,  as 
well  as  advance  their  people  in  the  paths  of  civil- 
ization and  intelligence,  I  confidently  believe." — 
President  McKinley  at  Minneapolis,  Oct.  12,  1899. 

What  Abraham  Lincoln  said  of  these  promises  of 
kindness  offered  to  a  people  or  a  race  as  the  price  of 
the  surrender  of  their  liberties  may  be  read  with  profit. 
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"  Those  arguments  that  are  made  that  the  inferior 
race  are  to  be  treated  with  as  much  allowance  as 
they  are  capable  of  enjoying;  that  as  much  is  to 
be  done  for  them  as  their  condition  will  allow. 
What  are  these  arguments?  They  are  the  arguments 
that  kings  have  made  for  enslaving  the  people  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  You  will  note  that  all  the 
arguments  of  kingcraft  were  always  of  this  class. 
They  always  bestrode  the  necks  of  the  people  not 
that  they  wanted  to  do  it,  but  because  the  people 

were  better  off  for  being  ridden. Turn  it  every 

way  you  will,  whether  it  comes  from  the  mouth  of 
a  king  as  an  excuse  for  enslaving  the  people  of  his 
country,  or  from  the  mouth  of  one  race  as  a  reason 
for  enslaving  the  men  of  another  race,  it  is  all  the 
same  old  serpent." — Lincoln's  Complete  Works, 
Vol.  I.,  page  259. 

These  two  past  years  of  national  dishonor  have 
verified  the  truth  of  the  words  of  the  poet  and  sage 
who  wrote,  "False  is  that  war  no  poet  sings."  While 
no  poet  has  found  inspiration  for  jubilant  song  in  our 
war  upon  our  Filipino  allies, — songs  of  protest,  of 
national  confession  and  humiliation  have  multiplied. 
One  of  these  fitly  closes  this  booklet,  with  its  indict- 
ment of  the  three  nations  which  in  1900 — stand  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  as  the  instruments  of  greed,  and  ex- 
ponents of  brute  force. 

AMERICA  AND  LIBERTY. 

1.    The  Pilgrims,  landing  on  these  shores, 
With  sinewy  arms  knocked  in  the  doors 
Of  destiny.    They  called  to  God — 
"Lord,  break  the  tyrant's  shameless  rod, 
That  freely  we  may  worship  Thee; 
For  we  were  bom  to  liberty! 
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The  altars  of  our  hearths  we'll  raise 
On  this  fair  soil.    To  Thee  the  praise 
For  freedom's  silver-fringed  morn, 
For  blessings  on  the  ripening  corn; 
We  love  Thy  sun,  we  breathe  Thine  air; 
Now  let  our  freedom  be  Thy  care! " 

Thus  prayed  the  Puritans  of  yore, — 
The  sea  behind,  the  foe  before, 
Nor  prayed  alone;  but,  gun  in  hand, 
Stood  guard  to  hold  their  promised  land, 
And  held  it, —  Freedom's  first  bequest 
To  Nature's  noblest  man.    The  West 
Stretched  gloomily  its  wastes  and  wilds 
For  thousand  upon  thousand  miles. 
To  conquer  these  required  a  man 
Of  courage,  like  the  Puritan. 
He  had  the  will,  he  found  the  way; 
His  soul  was  steel  in  frame  of  clay. 

Here  freedom's  corner-stone  was  laid; 
Its  pillars  rose,  its  walls  were  stayed ; 
The  temple's  towering  dome  reflects 
The  w^isdom  of  those  architects 
Who  built  for  man;  nor  questioned  blood, 
Nor  where  his  cradle  once  had  stood. 
These  men  spoke  out  the  fearless  word 
That  ne'er  before  on  earth  w^as  heard 
In  tones  of  strength  and  majesty : 
A  people,  in  its  own  right  free. 
Then  trembled  every  kinglet's  crown; 
From  shivering  hands  fell  sceptres  down. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  have  passed 

Since  freedom  fought  the  tyrant  last 

At  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill ; 

A  nation's  heart  and  brain  and  will 

Have  filled  a  page  of  history 

With  conquests  for  humanity — 

A  shining  page — none  brighter  written 

By  Greek  or  Roman,  Gaul  or  Briton. 

And  is  that  all  ?    No  heroes  more 

To  guard  our  freedom's  open  door? 

And  shall  this  century's  sunset  see 

The  doom  and  death  of  liberty  ? 

Within  a  triangle  of  wrong 

The  weak  go  down  before  the  strong: 
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Its  base  from  Finland  to  Transvaal 
Binds  northern  hut  to  southern  kraal. 
Its  sides  are  laid  across  our  land, 
Across  the  graves  of  freedom's  band, 
And  meet  where  Filipinos  die 
For  home  and  liberty; — but  why 
Are  we  the  instruments  to  link 
The  chains  beneath  w^hich  nations  sink? 
Just  God !    Why  must  the  Eagle  share 
The  greed  of  Lion  and  of  Bear  ? 

6.  Three  thousand  miles  from  sea  to  sea! 
Suffice  they  not  for  you  and  me 

To  grow  between  ?    Must  we  expand 
Five  thousand  more?    At  w^hose  command? 
Gold-hungry  Greed,  cries,  More,  still  More! 
Her  hands  are  red  with  human  gore 
And  blood  drips  from  her  garment's  hem. 
Is  Hague  forgot  ?    Is  Bethlehem  ? 
She  strikes,  —  a  nation  bites  the  dust. 
Did  God  command  her  that  she  must? 
What  would  the  Puritans  have  said  ? 
But  they  are  dead!    Yes,  they  are  dead. 

7.  Who  said  "Haul  down  our  flag"?    No  man 
Whose  warm  blood  is  American. 

Let  freedom's  noblest  symbol  rise 
With  growing  splendor  to  the  skies? 
And  let  it  be,  where-e'er  unfurled. 
The  flag  of  hope  to  all  the  world! 
What!    Did  you  say  it  waves  o'er  lands 
Where  man  in  arms  as  conqueror  stands? 
Our  flag  oppression's  lurid  rag? 
'Tis  not  OUR  flag!     'Tis  NOT  our  flag! 
Our  flag  must  wave,  where-e'er  it  be, 
For  Justice,  Right  and  Liberty! 

8.  And  so  again  we  pray  to  God: 
"Now  break  once  more  the  tyrant's  rod! 

And  shouldst  Thou  find  it  in  our  hands. 
Oppressing  man  in  foreign  lands, 
Forgive,  O  Lord,  the  wanton  deed. 
And  take  away  the  accursed  reed ! 
We've  wrongs  to  right  among  ourselves. 
For  him  who  daily  toils  and  delves. 
Give  to  us  courage,  will  and  light, 
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To  make  our  own  land  free  and  bright! 
Once  more  shall  coming  nations  see 
In  us  their  hope  of  Liberty." 

Prof.  "Wilhelm  Pettersen, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

•  Readers  who  have  become  interested  in  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  this  interesting  people,  who,  in 
the  words  of  the  Philippine  Commission  (see  pages  4 
to  6  inclusive)  "possess  admirable  personal  and  domes- 
tic virtues,"  a  "high  range  of  intelligence,"  and  many 
of  whom  are  "the  equals  of  the  men  one  meets  in  simi- 
lar vocations  (law,  medicine,  business,  etc.,)  in  Europe 
or  America,"  and  whom  in  the  interests  of  Christianity 
and  the  "greater  Americanism"  President  McKinley 
proposes  to  "benevolently  assimilate,"  so  long  as  a 
single  Filipino  remains  alive,  will  look  with  interest  up- 
on the  following  picture  of  a  scene  in  the  Philippines, 
as  viewed  and  depicted  by  an  observer,  who,  while 
serving  with  his  regiment  in  the  Philippines,  had 
exceptional  advantages  as  the  official  interpreter  em- 
ployed by  General  Lawton  and  others  in  command,  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  natives. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Martin  E.  Tew,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  13th  Minnesota,  and  correspondent  of  the 
Minneapolis  Times,  dated  Maasin,  Luzon  Island,  May 
10,  1899,  and  referring  to  engagements  of  April  22nd : 

"Every  inhabitant  had  left  Norzagaray,  and  no 
article  of  value  remained  behind.  The  place  had 
probably  been  the  home  of  1500  or  2000  people, 
and  was  pleasantly  situated  on  a  clear  mountain 
stream  in  which  a  bath  was  most  refreshing.  It 
was  not  a  city  of  apparent  wealth,  but  in  many 
houses  were  found  evidences  of  education.     In  a 
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building  which  probably  had  been  used  as  a  school- 
house  were  found  a  number  of  books,  and  a 
variety  of  exercises  written  by  childish  hands. 
Pinned  to  a  crucifix  was  a  paper  upon  which  was 
written  the  following  in  Spanish  : 

'American  Soldiers :  How  can  you  hope  mercy  from  Him 
when  you  are  slaughtering  a  people  fighting  for  their  liberty, 
and  driving  us  from  the  homes  which  are  justly  ours?' 

On  a  table  was  a  large  globe  which  did  not  give 
Minneapolis,  but  had  San  Pablo  (St.  Paul)  as  the 
Capitol  of  Minnesota.  On  a  rude  blackboard 
were  a  number  of  sentences,  which  indicated  that 
the  teacher  had  recently  been  giving  lessons  in 
the  history  of  the  American  revolution." — From 
Minneapolis  Times  of  June  ly,  i8gg. 

Citizens  to  whom  this  booklet  appeals  with  its  sug- 
gestions of  the  duty  of  independent  citizenship,  will 
approve  its  closing  words  spoken  by  Abraham  Lincoln, 
in  1858,  in  a  like  crisis  of  our  nation's  life. 

"  To  give  the  victory  to  the  right,  not  bloody 
bullets,  but  peaceful  ballots  only  are  necessary. 
Thanks  to  our  good  old  constitution,  and  organiza- 
tions under  it,  these  alone  are  necessary.  It  only 
needs  that  every  thinking  man  should  go  to  the 
polls  and  without  fear  and  prejudice  vote  as  he 
thinks." — Complete  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Vol.  L,  p.  427. 
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This  booklet  is  published  and  distributed  by 
The  Lincoln  Republican  League. 

All  persons  desiring  to  learn  the  views  of  those 
well-known  Lincoln  Republicans — Senator  Hoar,  Ex. 
Gov.  Boutwell,  Gen.  Carl  Schurz,  Ex.  Senator  Hen- 
derson, and  others — can  have  full  supplies  of  Anti- 
Imperialist  literature  mailed  to  thein,  by  applying  by 
postal  card  or  by  letter  to  either  of  the  following  ad- 
dresses : — 

W.  J.  MiZE,  164  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Erving  Winslow,  44  Kilby  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 

F.  G.  CoRSER,  N.  Y.  Life  Bld'g,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

All  inquiries  relating  to  Lincoln  Republican 
Booklets  should  be  addressed  to 

ELWOOD  S.  CORSER, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


(All  capitals  and  italics  used  in  the  quoted  matter  in  tliis  booklet  are 
the  editor's.) 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  direct  public  atten- 
tion to  three  prominent  Americans,  all  of  whom  are  the 
central  figures  in  the  political  campaign  of  1900.  These 
are  Lincoln,  McKinley  and  Bryan.  Portraits  of  each  of 
these  will  add  interest  to  the  contents  of  this  little  book. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  martyred  in  1865  at  the  very 
zenith  of  his  career,  has  nevertheless  lived  in  every 
political  campaign  since  that  date;  and  his  place  of 
honor  in  our  nation's  history  is  as  fixed  and  enduring 
as  that  history. 

During  all  the  past  political  campaigns  of  this  na- 
tion's life,  certain  honored  names  have  entered  into  the 
contests,  as  of  those  having  authority.  Previous  to  our 
civil  war,  the  names  most  often  quoted,  were  those  of 
Washington,  Jefferson  and  Adams,  and  later,  of  Jackson, 
Clay,  Webster. 

The  Civil  War  brought  another  to  the  front,  and 
now  for  nearly  a  half  century    the    name    of    Lincoln 
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towers  among  the  immortals.  It  is  remarked  that  as  in 
1858  to  i860  Mr.  Lincoln  constantly  quoted  the  name 
and  speeches  of  Jefferson,  so  at  the  present  time,  Mr. 
Bryan  in  1896,  and  more  especially  in  1899  and  1900, 
constantly  quotes  from  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Bryan  finds  inspiration  and  guidance  in  the  political 
teachings  of  Lincoln,  and  as  these  are  always  in  accord 
with  the  Americanism  of  Jefferson,  it  is  usual  for  Mr. 
Bryan  to  make  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  the  pillars  of  his 
strongest  arguments. 

A    MARKED   CONTRAST. 

A  marked  and  suggestive  contrast  is  found,  in  the 
silence  of  the  supporters  of  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  who  seem  in  their  contempt  for  the 
"Little  Americans,"  to  be  willing  to  repudiate  our  na- 
tional declaration  of  independence,  and  to  include  in 
the  list  of  "Little  Americans"  whom  we  have  left  behind 
outgrown,  and  for  whom  we  have  no  further  use,  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  Is  it  not  well,  however, 
for  those  of  us  who  revere  Abraham  Lincoln  and  hold 
him  in  our  memories  and  in  our  hearts,  as  truest  and 
greatest  as  well  as  best  of  Americans,  to  recall  his 
words? 

These  quoted  sayings  of  Lincoln  are  all  taken  from 
the  "Complete  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  edited  by 
John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay.  The  authenticity  of 
these  has  never  been,  and  can  never  be  questioned, 
and  taken  together  they  present  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  was 
in  life,  a  lover  of  liberty.  As  he  was  a  genuine  lover 
of  liberty  he  demanded  liberty  for  others  as  well  as  for 
himself. 


MR.  LINCOLN  DEMANDS  LIBERTY  FOR  ALL  MEN. 

"I  have  always  thought  that  all  men  should  be  free, 
but  if  any  should  be  slaves,  it  should  be,  first  those  who 
desire  it  for  themselves,  and  secondly  those  who  desire  it 
for  others. — Vol.  II,  page  662,  March  17,  1865. 

The  above  was  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  latest  public 
utterances. 

"No  m.an  is  good  enough  to  govern  another 
without  that  other's  consent.  This  is  the  lead- 
ing principle — the  sheet  anchor  of  American  republican- 
ism."— Vol.  I,  page  195,  Lincoln  in  debate  with  Doug- 
las. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  think  that  an  indefensible  war 
for  conquest,  laid  upon  citizens  the  duty  to  support  such 
a  war  without  protest,  and  in  Congress  took  the  same 
views  of  duty,  as  those  held  at  the  present  time  by 
Senators  Hoar  and  Pettigrew  and  by  Ex-Governor 
Boutwell,  Gen.  Schurz,  Ex-Senators  Sherman,  Hender- 
son (of  Missouri)  and  many  others. 

W^AS  ABRAHAM    LINCOLN   A    "TRAITOR"? 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Lincoln  in  ex- 
planation of  his  vote  supporting  a  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  declaring  that  our  war 
with  Mexico  was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally 
begun  by  President  Polk,  and  speaking  of  the  president, 
Mr.  Lincoln  said : 

'T  more  than  suspect  that  already  he  is  deeply  con- 
scious of  being  in  the  wrong;  that  he  feels  the  blood 
of  Abel  is  crying  to  Heaven  against  him ;  that  original- 
ly having  some  strong  motive  (what  I  will  not  now  stop 
to  give  my  opinion  concerning)  to  involve  the  two  coun- 


tries  in  a  war,  and  trusting  to  escape  scrutiny  by  fixing 
the  public  gaze  upon  the  exceeding  brightness  of  mili- 
tary glory,  that  attractive  rainbow  that  rises  in  showers 
of  blood,  he  plunged  into  it,  and  has  swept  on  and  on, 
till  disappointed  in  his  calculation  of  the  ease  with  which 
Mexico  might  be  subdued,  he  now  finds  himself  he 
knows  not  where. 

How  like  the  half  insane  mumblings  of  a  fever  dream 
is  the  whole  war  part  of  his  late  message.  -  -  -  As 
I  have  said  before,  he  knows  not  where  he  is.  He  is  a 
bewildered,  confounded,  and  miserably  perplexed  man. 
God  grant  he  may  be  able  to  show  there  is  not  some- 
thing about  his  conscience  more  painful  than  all  his 
mental  perplexities." — Vol.  I,  page  io6,  Jan.  12,  1848. 

Mr.  Lincoln  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  re- 
spect for  promises  of  kindness  and  "benevolent  assimila- 
tion" offered  to  a  people  in  exchange  for  their  liberties. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  ENSLAVING  A  PEOPLE. 

"Those  arguments  that  are  made,  that  the  inferior 
race  are  to  be  treated  with  as  much  allowance  as  they 
are  capable  of  enjoying;  that  as  much  is  to  be  done  for 
them  as  their  condition  will  allow.  What  are  those  ar- 
guments? They  are  the  arguments  that  kings  have 
made  for  the  enslaving  of  the  people  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  You  will  find  that  all  the  arguments  of  king- 
craft were  always  of  this  class ;  they  always  bestrode 
the  necks  of  the  people, — not  that  they  wanted  to  do  it, 
but  because  the  people  were  better  oflf  for  being  ridden. 
Turn  it  whatever  way  you  will,  whether  it  comes  from 
the  mouth  of  a  king,  as  an  excuse  for  enslaving  the 
people  of  his  country,  or  from  the  mouth  of  men  of 
one  race  as  a  reason  for  enslaving  the  men  of  another 
race,  it  is  all  the  same  old  serpent."  —  Vol.  I,  page  259, 
July  10,  1858. 


Mr.  Lincoln  evidently  contemplated  the  danger  of 
stretching  the  prerogative  of  the  executive — and  called 
attention  to  the  wise  restraints  of  the  constitution. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  GIVES  THE  WAR-MAKING  POWER 
ONLY  TO  CONGRESS. 

"The  provision  of  the  constitution  giving  the  war 
making  power  to  congress,  was  dictated  as  I  understand 
it  by  the  following  reasons :  Kings  had  always  been  in- 
volving and  impoverishing  their  peoples  in  wars,  pre- 
tending generally  if  not  always,  that  the  good  of  the 
people  was  the  object.  This  our  convention  understood 
to  be  the  most  oppressive  of  all  kingly  oppressions,  and 
they  resolved  to  so  frame  the  constitution  that  no  one 
man  should  hold  the  power  of  bringing  this  oppression 
upon  us." — Vol.  I,  p.  112,  Letter  to  W.  H.  Herndon. 

LINCOLN  FORESAW  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

Still,  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  wise  forecast,  apprehended 
the  coming  of  that  time  when  the  liberties  of  this  coun- 
try would  be  menaced,  and  he  wrote  with  great  care  as 
follows : 

"But  soberly  it  is  now  no  child's  play  to  save  the 
principles  of  Jefiferson  from  total  overthrow  in  this  na- 
tion. The  principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  definitions  and 
axioms  of  free  society;  and  yet  they  are  denied  and 
evaded,  with  no  small  show  of  success.  One  dashingly 
calls  them  'glittering  generalties.'  Another  bluntly  calls 
them  'self-evident  lies.'  Others  insidiously  arg^e  that 
they  apply  to  'superior  races.'  These  expressions,  dif- 
fering in  form,  are  identical  in  object  and  effect,  the  sup- 
planting the  principles  of  free  government,  and  restor- 
ing those  of  class,  caste  and  legitimacy.  They  would 
delight  a  convocation  of  crowned  heads  plotting  against 
the  people.  They  are  the  vanguard,  the  miners  and 
sappers  of  returning  despotism.     We  must  repulse  them 


or  they  will  subjugate  us.  This  is  a  world  of  compensa- 
tion and  he  who  would  be  no  slave  must  consent  to  have 
no  slave.  Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve 
it  not  themselves,  and,  under  a  just  God,  cannot  long  re- 
tain it. 

"All  honor  to  Jefferson,  to  the  man,  who,  in  the  con- 
crete pressure  of  a  struggle  for  national  independence  by 
a  single  people,  had  the  coolness,  forecast,  and  capacity 
to  introduce  into  a  merely  revolutionary  document  an 
abstract  truth,  applicable  to  all  men  and  all  times  and  so 
to  embalm  it  there  that  today,  and  in  all  coming  days, 
it  shall  be  a  rebuke  and  a  stumbling  block  to  the  very 
harbingers  of  re-appearing  tyranny  and  oppression." — 
Vol.  I,  page  532,  Letter  to  H.  L.  Pierce  et  al. 

Again,  Mr.  Lincoln  solemnly  warned  this  people 
against  loss  of  their  liberties. 

"It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion ;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain ;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom ;  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
— Vol.  II,  page  439,  From  Gettysburg  Address. 

A  final  quotation  from  Mr.  Lincoln  expresses  the 
hope  that  he  had,  that  when  our  nation's  liberties  should 
be  threatened,  we  might  save  them  at  the  ballot  box, 
rather  than  by  bloody  revolution,  and  he  teaches  us  our 
duty  in  this  crisis  of  1900. 

"To  give  the  victory  to  the  right,  not  bloody  bullets, 
but  peaceful  ballots  only  are  necessary.  Thanks  to  our 
good  old  constitution  and  organizations  under  it,  these 
alone  are  necessary.     It  only  needs  that  every  thinking 


Abraham  Lincoln. 


man  shall  go  to  the  polls  and  without  fear  and  prejudice 
vote  as  he  thinks." — Vol.  I,  page  427. 

These  extracts  from  Lincoln's  addresses  all  speak 
the  one  unswerving  devotion  to  liberty — not  to  liberty 
for  one  nation  or  for  one  race,  not  for  our  nation  or  our 
race,  but  "liberty  for  all  men  and  everywhere."  They 
repudiate  that  accursed  doctrine  of  "our  country,  right 
or  wrong,"  a  devilish  phrase,  coined  by  evil  men  to  mis- 
lead weak  men,  and  his  words  by  their  spirit  teach  that 
holy  patriotism  which  finds  expression  thus,  "Our  coun- 
try— we  will  live  and  die  to  keep  it  right,  and  to  set  it 
right  when  it  is  wrong." 

Lincoln  Republicans  turn  to  Lincoln's  words  for  a 
living  inspiration.  When  any  man  turns  away  from  the 
words  of  Lincoln,  his  Republicanism  is  not  of  the  Lin- 
coln type,  or  it  is  sick  unto  death. 

LINCOLN  IN  HISTORY. 

The  place  of  Lincoln  in  our  nation's  history  is  as- 
sured beyond  change  or  question.  He  stands  as  the 
representative  American  of  the  century.  He  represents 
the  traditions  of  the  founders  of  the  republic,  and  the 
best  thought  of  his  own  time.  This  will  be  the  verdict 
of  history :     Engraved    deeper    than    all    else    in 

THE  CHARACTER  AND  LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IS 
THE  FACT  THAT  HE  LOVED  LIBERTY  FOR  LIBERTY'S 
SAKE,  AND  DEMANDED  IT  FOR  ALL  MEN,  FOR  ALL  RACES, 
FOR    ALL    NATIONS,    AND    EVERYWHERE. 
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William  McKinley. 
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"  Huiuaii  rights  and  constitutional  privi- 
leges must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  race  for 
wealth  and  commercial  supremacy.  The 
government  by  the  people  must  be  by  the 
people  and  not  a  few  of  the  people.  It 
must  rest  upon  the  free  consent  of  the 
governed.  Pow^er,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, which  is  secured  by  oppression,  or 
usurpation,  or  by  any  form  of  injustice,  is 
soon  dethroned.'^ — Wm.  McKinley,  at  New  Eng- 
land dinner  in  New  York  City,  in  1890. 


"  I  speak  not  of  forcible  annexation,  for 
that  cannot  be  thought  of.  That,  by  our 
code  of  morals,  would  be  criminal  aggres- 
sion."—  From  message  of  President  McKinley  to 
Congress;  April  11,  1898. 
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WILLIAM  McKINLEY. 


The  next  prominent  figure  in  the  campaign  of  1900 
is  that  of  William  McKinley.  He  has,  for  years,  been  a 
leader  in  the  Republican  party,  and  while  in  the  cleav- 
age in  that  party,  during  the  past  two  years  he  has 
parted  company  from  Boutwell,  John  Sherman,  Ed- 
munds, Hoar,  Schurz,  Henderson,  and  a  host  of  others, 
"Lincoln  Republicans,"  he  still  remains  the  leader  of 
those  who  are  held  irresistibly  within  party  lines,  led  by 
Piatt  of  New  York,  Quay  of  Pennsylvania,  Hanna  of 
Ohio,  Tanner  of  Illinois,  and  those  other  representa- 
tives of  "practical  politics." 

What  has  been  the  past  of  Wm.  McKinley  and  how 
can  we,  from  that  past,  forecast  his  future? 

In  1890  Mr.  McKinley  spoke  as  follows : 

^^ Human  rights  and  constitutional  privileges  must  not 
be  forgotten  in  the  race  for  wealth  and  commercial  su- 
premacy. The  government  by  the  people  must  be  by  the 
people  and  not  a  few  of  the  people.  It  must  rest  upon 
the  free  consent  of  the  governed.  Power,  it  must  be  re- 
membered ,  which  is  secured  by  oppression,  or  usurpation, 
or  by  any  form  of  injustice,  is  soon  dethroned!' — Wm. 
McKinley,  at  New  England  dinner  in  New  York  City, 
in  1890. 
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These  noble  words  would  be  worthy  of  Lincoln. 
At  the  time  these  words  were  spoken  all  Lincoln  Re- 
publicans echoed  these  utterances  with  approval,  and 
looked  forward  to  McKinley  as  one  who  would  help 
keep  the  Republican  party  true  to  its  early  traditions. 

As  a  member  of  congress  Mr.  McKinley  was  a  most 
positive  opponent  of  the  gold  standard,  and  bitterly  de- 
nounced Cleveland  and  his  gold  standard  policies.  As 
a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination  in  1896,  he 
gave  assurance  to  the  advocates  of  the  gold  standard 
that  he  would  be  their  man  and  do  their  will.  At  the 
same  time  he,  through  his  closest  friends,  inserted  in  the 
Republican  national  platform  of  1896  that  clause  in- 
tended to  mislead  and  cheat  Republican  bimetallists, 
pledging  the  Republican  party  to  promote  internation- 
al bimetallism. 

This  was  fully  understood  by  most  of  us  Lincoln 
Republicans,  many  of  us  bimetallists,  and  others  ap- 
proving the  single  standard.  This  double  dealing  was 
not  approved  by  either  class,  but  we  condoned  this  du- 
plicity, or  ignored  it  in  1896 — and  voted  with  our  party. 

WHAT   IS    McKINLEVS   OFFICIAL   RECORD   AS 
PRESIDENT? 

When  the  question  of  Cuban  independence  became 
the  engrossing  issue  —  the  nation  demanded  it — quite 
generally  we  Lincoln  Republicans  approved  the  hesita- 
tion of  President  McKinley  in  precipitating  war,  prefer- 
ring the  peaceful  methods  of  diplomacy.  When,  how- 
ever, after  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  the  nation,  in  its 
intense  feeling,  demanded  immediate  war,  we  generally 
approved  the  course  taken  by  the  president,  and  gave 
him  our  loyal  support. 
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Especially  did  we  approve  those  words  so  often 
quoted  from  his  message  to  Congress : 

"/  speak  not  of  forcible  annexation,  for  that  cannot  be 
thought  of.  That,  by  our  code  of  morals,  would  be  crim- 
inal aggression'' — From  message  of  President  McKin- 
ley  to  Congress,  April  ii,  1898. 

These  quoted  words  were  statesmanlike,  patriotic 
and  liberty  loving,  and  have  the  sound  of  an  echo  from 
Abraham  Lincoln.  How  do  they  accord  with  the  pro- 
clamation to  the  Filipinos  of  eight  months  later: 

THE   FILIPINOS   BOUGHT  AND   SOLD   WITHOUT  THEIR 
CONSENT. 

"With  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  by  their  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries at  Paris  on  the  tenth  instant,  and  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  victories  of  American  arms,  the  future  con- 
trol, disposition  and  government  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands are  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  fulfillment  of 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  thus  acquired,  and  the  respon- 
sible obligations  of  government  thus  assumed,  the 
actual  occupation  and  administration  of  the  entire  group 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  become  immediately  necessary, 
and  the  military  government  heretofore  maintained  by 
the  United  States  in  the  city,  harbor,  and  bay  of  Manila, 
is  to  be  extended  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  the  whole 
of  the  ceded  territory."  —  Proclamation  of  President 
McKinley  to  the  FiHpinos,  Dec.  21,  1898. 

From  the  date  of  that  proclamation,  which  avowed 
the  purpose  of  the  president  to  enforce  sovereignty  by 
the  naval  and  military  power  of  the  United  States,  an- 
nounced weeks  in  advance  of  the  legal  authority  (if  any) 
which   President  McKinley   claims  under  the  Spanish 
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treaty,  not  then  ratified  by  the  United  States  senate, 
and  while  the  treaty  was  still  merely  a  written  paper, 
having  no  legal  effect,  President  McKinley  has  ruthless- 
ly and  relentlessly  pursued  that  policy  of  "Criminal  Ag- 
gression," demanding  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines. 

The  Lincoln  Republicans  who  elected  President  Mc- 
Kinley have  been  forced  by  this  proclamation  and  its 
attempted  enforcement,  to  study  the  facts  relating  to  the 
Philippines  and  the  Filipinos.  These  indisputable  facts 
are  briefly  as  follows,  and  are  substantiated  by  Senate 
Document  number  62,  and  the  report  of  Gen.  E.  S.  Otis, 
commanding  the  United  States  army  in  the  Philippines ; 
by  the  report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  and  by 
other  official  and  non-official  papers. 

These  indisputable  facts  have  been  repeatedly  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  senate,  by  Senator  Geo. 
F.  Hoar  (Republican),  from  Massachusetts ;  by  Senator 
Pettigrew,  of  South  Dakota,  and  others ;  also  by  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  floor  of  that 
branch  of  congress ;  also  in  many  speeches  and  in  many 
leading  newspapers,  by  Ex-Senators  Boutwell,  Schurz, 
Henderson  (of  Missouri)  and  others;  and  by  many  other 
Lincoln  Republicans,  who  aided  in  electing  President 
McKinley  in  1896.  They  all  agree  as  to  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  following 

STATEMENT  OF   FACTS  RELATING  TO  OUR  PHILIPPINE 
WAR. 

First :  When  we  began  the  prosecution  of  our  war 
against  the  Spanish  in  the  Philippines,  the  native  Fili- 
pinos were  successfully  waging  a  revolutionary  war  for 
independence. 
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Second :  The  consular  representatives  of  the  United 
States  at  Singapore  and  Hongkong  united  with  Ad- 
miral Dewey  in  an  invitation  to  Gen.  Aguinaldo  to  re- 
turn to  Luzon,  to  arm  and  to  lead  the  insurgent  Fili- 
pinos, and  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Spaniards. 

Third:  The  Filipinos,  under  the  leadership  of  Gen. 
Aguinaldo,  co-operated  as  allies  ably,  bravely  and  effi- 
ciently, with  the  United  States  forces  against  the  Span- 
ish, from  May,  1898,  to  July  of  the  same  year,  and  Until 
the  surrender  of  Manila. 

During  this  same  period  the  Filipinos  established, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  local  commanders  of  our 
naval  and  military  forces,  a  successful,  and  orderly  civil 
government,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  islands. 

Fourth:  The  Filipinos  are  a  race  particularly  well 
fitted  for  maintaining  an  independent  government,  in 
proof  of  which  the  evidence  is  overwhelming. 

Fifth:  The  Filipinos  expected  national  independ- 
ence, and  from  the  first  gave  open  and  public  expression 
of  this  hope  and  expectation,  and  had  no  positive  knowl- 
edge of  the  purpose  of  President  McKinley  to  assert 
sovereignty  over  the  Philippines  prior  to  his  proclama- 
tion of  Dec.  21,  1898,  above  referred  to. 

Sixth:  The  Filipinos  acted  with  commendable  self- 
control  and  infinite  patience  until  the  United  States 
forces  began  an  attack  upon  them,  February  4th,  1899, 
and  after  the  attack  upon  them  had  begun,  and  was  be- 
ing continued  by  Gen.  Otis,  the  Filipinos  sought  to 
establish  a  neutral  zone  and  avoid  further  hostilities,  but 
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were  denied  this  by  Gen.  Otis,  who  replied  that  the  fight- 
ing must  go  on. 

Seventh:  This  war  of  "Criminal  Aggression"  has 
been  continued  by  President  McKinley  since  February 
4,  1899.  During  this  fateful  period  this  war  has  cost 
this  nation  many  lives  and  much  treasure.  It  has  cost 
the  brave  Filipinos,  fighting  half-armed  and  half  dis- 
ciplined against  our  well  equipped  and  trained  soldiers, 
many  thousand  lives  and  countless  ruined  and  devastated 
homes. 

The  cost  to  us  is,  however,  far  beyond  expression  in 
numerals  of  human  lives  lost,  and  millions  of  dollars 
wasted.  It  has  cost  us  the  loss  of  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  the  brave  and  patriotic  Filipinos,  whom  we 
welcomed  as  invited  allies,  and  then  denying  them  a 
hearing,  both  at  Washington,  and  at  the  conference 
where  their  fate  was  to  be  decided,  we  bought  of  Spain 
as  cattle  are  bought. 

It  has  lost  to  us  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  all 
sister  republics  and  all  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world.  During  a  year  of  national  treachery  we  have 
tarnished  the  glory  we  had  won  during  more  than  a 
century  of  honor. 

More  to  be  deplored  than  all  else,  we  have  so  de- 
bauched the  public  conscience  that  all  this  evil-doing 
has  not  called  out  that  universal  protest,  which  in  any 
previous  period  of  our  history,  would  have  made  impos- 
sible this  treacherous  blow  struck  at  the  heart  of  liberty, 
by  her  youngest  and  her  heretofore  cherished  children. 

And  all  for  nothing.  All  that  we  can  have  of  value, 
a  naval  base  and  coaling  station  at  Manila,  were  ours  for 
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the  asking,  and  with  them  the  never  to  be  withdrawn 
confidence  and  good  will  of  the  first  Republic  of  the 
Orient. 

Already  we  are  cursed  by  the  Nemesis  which  follows 
closely  on  evil-doing,  and  in  the  outcry  of  Porto  Rico, 
as  we  attempt  to  apply  to  this  little  island  our  Imperial 
policy,  we  catch  a  faint  note  of  the  "wrath  to  come" 
from  the  millions  of  Filipinos. 

WHAT   VERDICT  WILL   HISTORY   PRONOUNCE  UPON 
WILLIAM    MCKINLEY? 

Charged  with  the  guilt  of  the  lives  of  our  brave 
American  soldiers  slain  in  a  war  of  "Criminal  Aggres- 
sion;" no  other  verdict  can  be  rendered  but  guilty! 

Charged  with  shedding  the  blood  of  the  brave  and 
patriotic  Filipinos,  slain  while  fighting  for  their  national 
liberty;  no  other  verdict  can  be  given  than  guilty! 

Charged  with  personal  responsibility  for  all  the  evil 
which  has  come,  and  will  hereafter  come  upon  the  Fili- 
pinos, by  the  introduction  of  a  flood  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  the  consequent  debauching  of  a  nation,  as  a 
part  of  his  promise  of  "benevolent  assimilation";  what 
can  Mr.  McKinley,  who,  as  President,  had  full  power 
to  prohibit  this  damnable  traffic,  reply?  No  other  verdict 
can  be  rendered  than  guilty! 

Nor  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  of  good  men  will 
it  extenuate  the  sin  of  President  McKinley,  if  he  shall 
plead  the  truth,  that  he  wantonly  brought  upon  this  na- 
tion and  the  Filipinos  all  the  loss  of  life  and  expenditure 
of  treasure;  and  all  this  debauchery  which  follows  the 
liquor  traffic;  that  he  might  by  arousing  a  furor  of  en- 
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tliusiasm  for  the  nation's  flag,  thereby  give  his  party 
and  its  leader  an  extension  of  political  life  and  power. 

We  Lincoln  Republicans  have  been  distressed  and 
shamed  beyond  expression,  by  the  public  utterances  of 
our  President,  who  at  Fargo,  was  not  withheld  by  self- 
respect  nor  by  respect  for  his  high  office,  from  a  coward's 
stealthy  thrust  at  the  honor  of  the  brave  and  patriotic 
Filipino  leader.  Read  these  words  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley: 

"The  leader  of  the  insurgent  forces  says  to  the  Amer- 
ican Government,  you  can  have  peace  if  you  will  give 
us  independence.  Peace  for  independence!  he  says.  He 
had  another  price  than  that  for  peace  once  before,  but 
the  United  States  pays  no  gold  for  peace." — President 
McKinley,  at  Fargo,  N.  D.,  Oct.  14,  1899. 

Of  General  Aguinaldo  Senator  Hoar,  summing  up 
facts  ascertained  from,  and  established  by,  official  rec- 
ords, writes  thus: 

"They  (the  official  records)  establish  clearly  and  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt  -  -  -  that  Aguinaldo  is  an 
honest,  patriotic,  brave  man." — Senator  Hoar  in  Spring- 
field Republican,  Jan.  11,  1900. 

That  no  humiliation  should  be  spared  to  us  Lincoln 
Republicans,  who  made  Mr.  McKinley  president  of  this 
nation,  we  have  been  compelled  to  read  in  his  message 
to  Congress  four  denials  of  unquestioned  facts  of  his- 
tory. 

In  his  message  to  congress  of  Dec.  4th,  1899,  Pres- 
ident McKinley  says: 

"In  this  manner  the  Philippines  came  to  the  United 
States.  The  islands  were  ceded  by  the  government  of 
Spain,  which  had  been  in  tmdisptited  possession  of  them  for 
centuries." 
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READ  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENT  OF  THE  TRUTH. 

February  22nd,  1898,  Oscar  F.  Williams,  U.  S,  Con- 
sul at  Manila,  wrote  to  Mr.  Cridler,  his  superior,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Conditions  here  and  in  Cuba  are  practically  alike; 
war  exists;  battles  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  and 
hospitals  are  full.  Prisoners  are  brought  here  and  shot 
without  trial  and  Manila  is  under  martial  law  -  -  - 
The  crown  forces  have  not  been  able  to  dislodge  a  rebel 
army  within  ten  miles  of  Manilla.  -  -  -  Insurgents 
are  being  armed  and  drilled,  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  efficiency,  and  all  agree  that  a  general  up- 
rising will  come  as  soon  as  the  governor-general  em- 
barks for  Spain,  which  is  fixed  for  March."  —  Oscar  F. 
Williams,  Consul.     From  Sen.  Doc.  62,  pp.  319-320. 

Again  Consul  Williams  writes  from  Manila,  March 
19,  1898: 

"Rebels  getting  arms,  money  and  friends,  and  they 
outnumber  the  Spaniards,  residents  and  soldiery,  prob- 
ably one  hundred  to  one." — Senate  Doc.  62,  pp.  320-321. 

And  Consul  Williams  again,  March  31,  1898: 

"From  consensus  of  opinion  I  believe  that  of  the 
Philippine  people  not  five  per  cent  are  loyal  to  Spain." - 
Sen.  Doc.  62,  page  324. 

In  the  message  of  President  McKinley  to  congress  of 
Dec.  4,  1899,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  cession  of  the 
Philippines  from  Spain  to  the  United  States: 

"I  had  every  reason  to  believe,  and  I  still  believe, 
that  this  transfer  of  sovereignty  was  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  and  aspirations  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Fili- 
pino people." — Message  of  President  McKinley  to  Con- 
gress, Dec.  4th,  1899. 
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When  President  McKinley  wrote  those  words,  in 
which  he  asserted  his  belief  that  this  transfer  of  sover- 
eignty by  Spain  to  the  United  States  "was  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  and  aspirations  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Filipino  people",  he  had  at  his  hand  Gen.  Otis'  Report, 
which  told  of  the  feeling  of  the  Filipinos,  in  Dec.  21, 
1898,  when  the  President  by  proclamation  asserted  our 
sovereignty : 

"Aguinaldo  met  the  proclamation  by  a  counter  one 
in  which  he  indignantly  protested  against  the  claim  of 
sovereignty  by  the  United  States  in  the  islands,  which 
really  had  been  conquered  from  the  Spaniards  through 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  his  countrymen,  and  abused 
me  for  my  assumption  of  the  title  of  military  governor. 
Even  the  women  of  Cavite  province,  in  a  document 
numerously  signed  by  them,  gave  me  to  understand  that 
after  all  the  men  are  killed  off  they  are  prepared  to  shed 
their  patriotic  blood  for  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
their  country." — Gen.  Otis'  Report,  p.  70. 

When  President  McKinley  wrote  those  words  he 
knew  that  long  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Dewey  in  Ma- 
nila harbor  the  Filipinos  had  been  in  arms  to  wrest  na- 
tional independence  from  Spain,  He  knew  that  when 
Aguinaldo  and  his  Filipino  forces  were  armed  by  us  to 
fight  as  allies  of  the  United  States  against  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Philippines,  that  General  Aguinaldo  and  those 
who  acted  with  him  announced  publicly  and  repeatedly 
their  purpose  and  expectation  of  independence.  He 
knew  that  during  nearly  a  year  next  preceding  the  date 
of  his  message  the  Filipinos  had  fought  bravely  and 
under  overwhelming  disadvantages  against  the  United 
States  forces  who,  under  the  orders  of  the  administra- 
tion, were  slaughtering  those  patriots  in  pursuance  of 
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President  McKinley's  announced  purpose  of  "benevo- 
lent assimilation";  and  he  knew  that  not  for  an  hour 
had  the  cession  of  their  country  been  "in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  and  aspirations  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Filipino  people,"  and  in  that  same  message  he  recites 
that  65,000  American  soldiers  were  then  being  employed 
to  enforce  American  sovereignty  in  the  Philippines.  It 
is  doubtless  true,  and  doubtless  was  known  to  be  true  to. 
President  McKinley,  when  he  made  the  assertion  above 
quoted,  that  not  five  per  cent  of  the  Filipinos  approved 
of  or  consented  to  this  cession  of  their  country,  and 
sale  of  their  people  by  Spain  to  the  United  States. 

During  the  same  month  in  which  the  president's  mes- 
sage of  December  4th,  1899,  was  sent  to  congress,  with 
its  assurance  of  the  optimistic  belief  of  our  president  that 
the  cession  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States,  with 
its  sale  of  eight  millions  people,  fighting  for  years  for  in- 
dependence, which  they  had  nearly  won,  was  approved 
by  the  Filipinos,  a  certain  Phelps  Whitmarsh,  sent  as 
"commissioner"  by  the  Outlook  to  report  on  existing 
conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  made  to  the  Out- 
look his  report  December  29,  1899,  by  letter  as  follows: 

"In  spite  of  the  offer  of  thirty  pesos  for  every  rifle 
given  up  to  American  authorities,  comparatively  few 
have  been  turned  in;  and  for  this  reason,  unless  very 
stringent  measures  are  taken,  it  will  not  be  wholly  safe 
for  one  or  two  men  to  travel  anywhere  in  Luzon  for 
years.  In  this  regard  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
'humane'  war  the  Americans  are  urging  here  has  its  dis- 
advantages. ____---- 
The  only  way  of  putting  them  down  is  by  force.  Give 
them  a  certain  time  to  deliver  up  their  arms  and 
'be  good.'    After  that  time,  shoot  every  man  caught  red- 
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handed,  in  the  plaza  of  the  nearest  town." — Outlook, 
April  2ist,  1900. 

Later  this  same  loyal  imperialist,  under  date  of  March 
5,  1900,  writes  again,  making  his  report  as  to  conditions 
in  the  Philippines: 

"Everywhere  insurrectos  are  re-organizing,  or  pre- 
paring for  it.  Everywhere,  when  one  gets  beneath  the 
polished  surface,  one  finds  the  same  old  hatred  toward 
the  Americans,  the  same  hope  and  belief  in  ultimate 
independence.  With  the  exception  of  a  mere  handful, 
too  insignificant  to  be  considered,  every  Filipino  in  his 
heart  is  an  insurrecto,  and  wishes  to  drive  the  Americans 
from  the  islands.  Even  at  the  present  moment  the  so- 
called  'pacified'  provinces  are  in  a  bad  state." — Outlook, 
April  14th,  1900. 

These  letters  are  inserted  for  the  double  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  evidence  of  President  McKinley's  unblush- 
ing falsification  of  fact  in  his  message  of  December  4, 
1899,  and  also  of  setting  forth  the  impossibility  of  hold- 
ing the  Filipinos  in  slavery,  except  by  their  utter  exter- 
mination. The  sanguinary  suggestions  of  this  poor 
wretch  are,  however,  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  an- 
nounced by  President  McKinley  in  his  Pittsburg  speech, 
as  follows: 

"There  will  be  no  useless  parley,  no  pause,  until  the 
insurrection  is  suppressed." — William  McKinley's  Pitts- 
burg Speech,  August  28,  1899. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  of  Dec.  4,  1899,  President 
McKinley  asserted  that  when  Aguinaldo  returned  to 
Manila  to  head  the  insurgent  forces  and  to  establish  a 
Filipino  government  on  their  island,  he  had  no  hope  of 
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national  independence,  and  the  President  used  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

"The  most  the  insurgent  leader  hoped  for  when  he 
came  back  to  Manila  was  the  liberation  of  the  islands 
from  the  Spanish  control,  which  they  had  been  laboring 
for  years  without  success  to  throw  off!" —  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  Message  to  Congress,  Dec.  4,  1899. 

READ   THE  FACTS  AS  TO  THE   FILIPINOS'  DEMANDS  FOR 
INDEPENDENCE. 

Consul  General  Pratt  wrote  to  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Day,  from  Singapore,  May  5,  1898,  previous  to 
Gen.  Aguinaldo's  arrival  at  Manila,  and  inclosed  an 
article  published  in  the  Singapore  Free  Press  of  May  4, 
1898.     This  article  contained  the  following: 

"General  Aguinaldo's  policy  embraces  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Philippines,  whose  internal  affairs  would  be 
controlled  under  European  and  American  advices. 
American  protection  would  be  desirable  temporarily,  on 
the  same  lines  as  that  which  might  be  instituted  here- 
after in  Cuba."     Senate  Doc.  62,  pages  344-345. 

In  a  letter  from  Consul  General  Pratt  to  Secretary 
Day,  dated  May  20,  1898,  was  inclosed  a  copy  of  the 
manifesto  of  the  Filipinos  in  Hongkong  to  their  coun- 
trymen in  Luzon,  which  begins  as  follows: 

"Compatriots — Divine  Providence  is  about  to  place 
independence  within  our  reach,  and  in  a  way  the  most 
free  and  independent  nation  could  hardly  wish  for.  The 
Americans,  not  from  mercenary  motives,  but  for  the  sake 
of  humanity,  and  the  lamentations  of  so  many  perse- 
cuted people,  have  considered  it  opportune  to  extend 
their  protecting  mantle  to  our  beloved  country,  now  that 
they  have  been  obliged  to  sever  relations  with  Spain." 
Senate  Doc.  62,  page  345. 
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No  one  having  access  to  the  records  relative  to  our 
occupation  of  the  Philippines,  could  have  been  ignorant 
of  these  facts  which  President  McKinley  denies. 

President  McKinley,  in  his  message  to  Congress  of 
Dec.  4,  1899,  has  not  hesitated  to  make  four  positive 
falsifications  of  historical  facts,  of  the  evidence  of  which 
he  must  have  had  full  knowledge.  The  last  of  these  to 
which  attention  shall  here  be  called,  and  which  concludes 
this  review  of  the  President's  official  record,  is  his  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  He 
says: 

"The  aggression  of  the  Filipinos  continually  in- 
creased, until  finally  just  before  the  time  set  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  for  a  vote  upon  the  treaty,  an 
attack  evidently  prepared  in  advance,  was  made  all  along 
the  American  lines,  which  resulted  in  a  terribly  destructive 
and  sanguinary  repulse  of  the  insurgents!' — President  Mc- 
Kinley's  message  to  Congress,  Dec.  4,  1899. 

THE  TRUTH  AS  TOLD  BY  GEN.  OTIS. 

The  report  of  Gen.  Otis,  commanding  the  U.  S. 
forces  in  the  Philippines,  reads  as  follows   (page  96): 

"The  battle  of  Manila  commenced  at  half  past  eight 
o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  February  4th  (1899),  and 
continued  until  five  o'clock  the  next  evening.  The  en- 
gage fuent  IV as  strictly  defensive  oti  the  part  of  the  insurg- 
ents, and  one  of  vigorous  attack  by  our  forces!' 

Read  the  italicised  words  in  the  President's  message, 
and  compare  with  the  italicised  passage  in  Gen.  Otis'  re- 
port. 

Senator  Hoar  (Republican),  from  Massachusetts, 
says : 
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"The  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  not  their  fault,  but 
ours.  A  patrol  (not  a  hostile  military  force),  approached 
a  small  village  between  the  lines  of  the  two  armies;  a 
village  on  the  American  side  of  the  line  of  demarkation, 
to  which  some  of  our  soldiers  had  been  moved  in  dis- 
regard to  the  rule  applicable  to  all  cases  of  truce.  When 
this  patrol  approached  this  town  it  was  challenged.  How 
far  the  Filipinos  understood  our  language,  or  how  far 
our  pickets  understood  the  reply  that  they  made  in  their 
own  language,  does  not  appear.  But  we  fired  upon 
them  first.  The  fire  was  returned  from  their  lines. 
Thereupon  it  was  returned  again  from  us,  and  several 
Filipinos  were  killed.  As  soon  as  Aguinaldo  heard  of 
it  he  sent  a  message  to  General  Otis  saying  that  the 
firing  was  without  his  knowledge  and  against  his  will; 
that  he  deplored  it,  and  that  he  desired  hostilities  to 
cease,  and  would  withdraw  his  troops  to  any  distance 
General  Otis  should  desire.  To  which  the  American 
general  replied  that,  as  the  firing  had  begun,  it  must  go 
on.  Now,  how  absurd  for  the  persons  who  could  have 
stopped  it  at  any  time  from  the  beginning,  with  a  single 
word  of  assurance  that  they  meant  to  respect  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  the  Philippine  islands,  to  charge  the  men 
who  have  been  constantly  begging  them  to  say  that  word 
with  being  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the  war!" 
— From  letter  of  Senator  Hoar,  in  Springfield  Republi- 
can of  January  ii,  1900. 

The  only  excuse  which  charity  can  urge  for  Presi- 
dent McKinley  assumes  his  innate  incapacity  for  appre- 
hending or  for  speaking  the  truth. 

When  Lincoln  Republicans  saw  the  foregoing  state- 
ments of  President  McKinley  in  his  message  of  Dec. 
4,  1899,  all  of  which  falsify  history,  as  evidenced  by  the 
official  records,  and  known  to  all  men,  they  hid  their 
faces  in  shame  for  the  President  elected  by  the  party  of 
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Abraham  Lincoln.  The  people  of  this  nation  have  never 
before  had  Hke  cause  to  blush  for  any  former  chief  ex- 
ecutive, and  they  ask  whether  it  can  be,  that  in  the  ces- 
sion of  the  Spanish  colonial  possessions  was  included 
Spanish  perfidy. 

It  is  never  absolutely  safe  to  forecast  and  determine 
the  place  in  history  that  will  be  assigned  to  any  man  still 
living.  So  far  as  we  may  venture  to  predict  the  verdict 
of  the  future  upon  Wm.  McKinley,  it  will  be  this : 

He  had  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  honored  found- 
ers of  the  Republic,  and  of  Lincoln  and  the  great  men 
who  led  the  Republican  party  to  triumph  in  i860. 

This  was  the  McKinley  who  in  1890  spoke  those 
glowing  words  at  the  New  England  dinner  in  New  York, 
quoted  on  page  17. 

This  was  McKinley  before  the  noble  traditions  of 
the  past  had  been  hidden  from  eyes  dazzled  by  the  glit- 
tering bauble  of  the  presidency. 

It  now  appears  that  of  the  McKinley  debauched  by 
the  Commercialism,  which  elected  him  to  the  presidency, 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  character,  and  an  un- 
doubted assurance  that  he  would  be  its  facile  tool; — 
History  will  write : 

He  was  a  man  not  incapable  of  understanding, 

AND  even  of  preferring,  THE  BEST  ;  BUT  SO  WEAK 
IN  THE  HOUR  OF  TEMPTATION  THAT  HE  BECAME  THE 
DISHONORED  INSTRUMENT  OF  ALL  THAT  WAS  BASEST  IN 
THE  POLITICS  OF  HIS  PARTY  ;  AND  AT  THE  LAST  HE  BE- 
TRAYED ITS  BETTER  TRADITIONS,  WHILE  HIS  FRIENDS, 
IN  THEIR  PITY,  SOUGHT  TO  SHIELD  HIM  WITH  A  PRO- 
TECTING   MANTLE    OF    SILENCE. 
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William  McKinley. 
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Anglo-Saxon  civilization  has  taught  the 
individual  to  protect  his  own  rights  ;  Amer- 
ican civilization  will  teach  him  to  respect 
the  rights  of  others. 

Anglo-Saxon  civilization  has  taught  the 
individual  to  take  care  of  himself.  Amer- 
ican civilization,  proclaiming  the  equality 
of  all  before  the  law,  will  teach  him  that 
his  own  highest  good  requires  the  observ- 
ance of  the  commandment :  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

Anglo-Saxon  civilization  has,  by  force  of 
arms,  applied  the  art  of  government  to 
other  races  for  the  benefit  of  Anglo-Saxons. 
American  civilization  will,  by  the  influence 
of  example,  excite  in  other  races  a  desire 
for  self-government  and  a  determination 
to  secure  it. 

Anglo-Saxon  civilization  has  carried  its 
flag  to  every  clime,  and  defended  it  with 
forts  and  garrisons.  American  civilization 
will  imprint  its  flag  upon  the  hearts  of  all 
w^lio  love  freedom. — Wm.  J.  Bryan. 

From  address  before  Virginia  Democratic  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Feb'y  22d,  1900. 
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WILLIAM  J.  BRYAN. 


Mr.  Bryan,  although  mature  in  mind  and  person,  is 
still  a  young  man.  He  completed  his  fortieth  year  on 
the  nineteenth  of  March,  1900.  His  record  thus  far  has 
no  parallel  in  our  history.  At  thirty-six  years  of  age 
he  became  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Chicago.  The  platform  adopted  by  that 
convention,  as  well  as  Mr.  Bryan,  its  candidate,  were  at 
once  repudiated  by  the  old-time  leaders  of  the  party, 
and  those  who  adhered  to  Mr.  Bryan  were  a  minority  in 
most  of  the  more  powerful  and  richer  states.  In  those 
states  the  Democratic  state  machinery  was  under  the 
control  of  bitter  enemies,  who  still  masqueraded  as 
Democrats.  This  fatal  condition  was  in  a  measure  re- 
lieved by  the  adherence  of  the  People's  Party,  and  that 
body  of  voters  known  as  Silver  Republicans.  Under 
such  conditions,  Mr.  Bryan's  wonderful  personal  power 
was  evidenced  in  a  campaign  never  paralleled  in  our 
nation's  history.  The  position  which  he  has  won  in 
public  opinion  can  be  best  shown  by  those  most  re- 
markable tributes  paid  to  him  by  eminent  men,  and  lead- 
ing newspapers,  none  of  whom  are  his  political  adher- 
ents. 
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PERSONAL  TRIBUTES  TO  BRYAN. 

The  first  is  from  an  interview  with  Hon.  Thos.  B. 
Reed,  the  distinguished  RepubHcan  from  Maine,  who 
was  for  so  many  years  Speaker  of  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  by  common  consent  the  ablest  of 
his  party's  leaders. 

MR.  REED'S  ESTIMATE  OF  BRYAN. 

Mr.  Reed,  in  an  interview  in  1899,  spoke  of  Mr.  Bry- 
an as  follows: 

"It's  the  man's  great  ability  to  rise  to  whatever  occa- 
sion confronts  him  that  is  his  most  marked  and  valuable 
characteristic,"   ex-Speaker   Reed   said. 

"The  two  occasions  to  which  he  rose  most  magnifi- 
cently were  the  Chicago  conventions  in  1884  and  1892. 
At  the  latter  one  he  opposed  the  nomination  of  Grover 
Cleveland  in  a  speech  of  thrilling  power.  Although  he 
did  not  convince  the  convention  that  Cleveland  was  the 
wrong  man  to  nominate,  he  won  a  tremendous  personal 
triumph.  In  this  recent  argument  at  the  trust  confer- 
ence in  Chicago  he  achieved  another  oratorical  victory. 
He  is  a  Democrat  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  yet  his  best 
friends  are  Republicans."— Thos.  B.  Reed  in  an  inter- 
view in  1899. 

The  next  estimate  of  Mr.  Bryan's  character  is  by  the 
Hon.  Bourke  Cockran,  the  distinguished  Democratic 
lawyer  of  New  York  City,  who  does  not  support  Mr. 
Bryan's  political  ideas. 

BOURKE   COCKRAN   AS    TO    BRYAN'S   CHARACTER. 

"I  knew  Bryan  well,"  he  said.  "I  served  with  him 
for  four  years  in  the  ways  and  means  committee  of  the 
house  and  we  met  almost  every  day  in  what  might  be 
called  the  intimacy  of  political  association.     Bryan  per- 
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sonally  is  one  of  the  purest  men  I  ever  met  in  politics  or 
out.  His  devotion  to  public  welfare,  as  he  understands 
it,  is  more  like  the  love  of  a  woman  for  her  child  or  for 
her  husband,  than  it  is  the  expression  of  a  politician's 
mind.  I  do  not  believe  that  after  many  years  of  active 
participation  in  politics  and  three  years  of  leadership,  his 
moral  nature  has  become  colored  by  even  the  shadow  of 
a  selfish  motive,  or  that  in  order  to  be  elected  president 
to-morrow  he  would  consent  to  temporize  with  his  be- 
lief or  evade  the  expression  of  it." — Bourke  Cockran  in 
an  interview  in   1900. 

WHAT  THE  TIMES-HERALD     SAYS  OF  MR.  BRYAN. 

Notable  among  these  tributes  to  Mr.  Bryan  is  the  re- 
markable editorial  published  in  the  Chicago  Times- 
Herald,  July  6,  1899.  The  Times-Herald  has  been  gen- 
erally considered  the  Chicago  organ  of  the  McKinley 
administration. 

"The  same  day  that  ex-Governor  Hogg  was  carrying 
Tammany  by  storm  with  his  reference  to  Bryan,  Mr. 
Bryan  himself  was  received  with  tremendous  enthusiasm 
both  in  Atlanta  and  at  Barnesville,  Georgia.  Everywhere 
it  is  the  same  story.  The  man  seems  to  have  suffered 
not  at  all  in  the  esteem  of  the  masses  of  his  followers 
because  of  his  defeat  in  1896.  True,  he  has  found  in 
several  states  that  the  Democratic  party  leaders  con- 
sider the  silver  issue  a  disastrous  one,  and  in  those  states 
the  popular  vote  would  certainly  be  hostile  to  his  silver 
policy,  but  wherever  he  goes  he  meets  with  manifesta- 
tions of  an  almost  fanatical  personal  loyalty.  Very  few 
American  politicians  have  been  the  objects  of  such  gen- 
eral or  intense  devotion. 

"What,  then,  will  explain  this  extraordinary  phenom- 
enon? It  may  be  referred  to  a  combination  of  causes, 
each  potent  in  its  way.  Mr.  Bryan  has  character,  sin- 
cerity, a  winning  personality,  intellectual  brilliancy,  elo- 
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quence ;  and  the  elements  are  so  mixed  in  him  as  to  pro- 
duce the  best  possible  effect.  He  is,  besides,  the  leading 
exponent  of  a  principle  which  gives  him  a  remarkable 
influence  where  the  principle  is  held,  while  his  character, 
gifts  and  attainments  secure  him  the  liking  of  people 
who  regret  the  principle. 

"At  one  time  there  was  a  very  natural  disposition  to 
ascribe  his  prestige  to  a  single  speech,  but  the  speech 
was  merely  his  opportunity.  Since  delivering  it  he  has 
proved  his  powers  as  an  orator  many  times,  and  he  has 
stood  the  closer  scrutiny  of  the  public,  which  is  attracted 
but  not  dominated  by  oratory.  We  have  known  men 
even  more  brilliant  on  the  platform  who  never  got  be- 
yond the  part  of  performers  in  a  campaign  show.  With 
all  their  ability  they  could  not  command  respect,  be- 
cause they  did  not  possess  those  moral  qualities  which 
the  American  people  desire  in  their  political  leaders  of 
the  presidential  class. 

"Mr.  Bryan  is  clean  of  speech  and  act.  He  has  noth- 
ing to  explain.  He  is  honest  in  his  convictions.  What 
he  lacks  most  is  a  lively  humor,  and  this  sometimes  does 
a  politician  more  harm  than  good,  as  S.  S.  Cox  used 
to  confess  ruefully.  Much  as  Americans  enjoy  a  joke, 
they  prefer  serious  men  in  high  places. 

"When,  therefore,  all  things  are  taken  into  account, 
it  is  clear  why  Mr.  Bryan  is  popular,  and  no  one  should 
now  feel  disposed  to  grudge  him  the  position  he  has 
won.  Whether  he  may  succeed  in  commending  his 
political  ideas  to  the  voters  of  the  country,  is  another 
question." — Times-Herald  Editorial,  July  6,  1899. 

It  is  interesting  to  quote  from  Mr.  Bryan's  Barnes- 
ville  address,  to  which  the  Times-Herald  refers  in  its 
editorial  above  quoted.  Near  the  close  of  his  Barnesville 
address,  after  he  had  considered  the  trusts  and  spoken  of 
the  Philippine  and  money  questions,  Mr.  Bryan  said: 
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"Whether  I  am  nominated  or  not  in  1900  is  im- 
material to  me.  Whether  I  shall  ever  again  be  a 
candidate  for  any  office  depends  on  circumstances.  I 
don't  want  to  be  a  candidate  for  president  unless  those 
who  think  as  I  do  believe  that  I  can  do  more  for 
the  principles  of  the  party  already  adopted  than  any 
one  else.  I  would  rather  help  somebody  else  win 
than  be  the  cause  of  the  party's  defeat.  If  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  wants  somebody  to  lead  a  retreat,  they 
must  find  some  one  accustomed  to  walking  back- 
ward. The  Democratic  party  will  not  weaken  on  the 
money  question,  and  the  question  of  imperialism  will 
bring  more  votes  out  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  com- 
ing campaign  than  in  any  of  the  campaigns  since  the 
last  canvass  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Bryan  would  not  accept  a 
nomination  on  a  platform  which  did  not  re-affirm  the 
platform  of  1896,  and  he  does  not  want  the  nomination 
even  in  these  circumstances  unless  those  who  share  his 
political  beliefs  are  satisfied  that  his  candidacy  will  best 
promote  the  principles.  Distinguished  as  he  is,  the 
patriotic  Nebraskan  regards  himself  and  his  personal 
political  fortunes  as  mere  trifles  in  comparison  with  the 
reforms  whose  success  he  holds  to  be  essential  to  the  re- 
storation of  equality  of  rights  and  to  the  safety  and  per- 
petuity of  free  government.  All  impartial  men  who  may 
read  the  quoted  extract  from  his  Barnesville  speech  must 
share  the  Times  Herald's  admiration  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
honesty  and  the  grandeur  of  his  motives. 

We  may  not  dare  to  pronounce  at  this  date  the  final 
sentence  of  history  upon  William  J.  Bryan. 

It  is  enough  now  to  say,  that  thus  far,  day  by  day, 
year  by  year,  since  his  entering  public  life,  he  has  won 
steadily  and  never  lost  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citi- 
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zens.  No  man  has  ever  attempted  to  impeach  his  pri- 
vate life,  nor  the  absolute  sincerity  and  unshaken  stead- 
fastness of  his  political  convictions.  He  stands  today 
as  he  has  stood  from  the  first,  the  "Tribune  of  the  Peo- 
ple." He  is  the  foremost  advocate  of  equal  privileges 
for  all,  and  the  determined  foe  of  special  privileges  for 
any. 

His  courage,  his  persistent  energy,  his  strength,  and 
his  endurance,  equal  his  matchless  eloquence,  and  his 
powerful  personal  magnetism. 

His  absolute  Americanism  classes  him  with  Lincoln, 
Seward  and  Blaine.  His  indomitable  courage,  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  When  we  consider  all  the  ele- 
ments of  Mr.  Bryan's  greatness,  w-e  think  it  more  than 
probable  that  this  will  be  the  verdict  of  the  future: 

With  the  names  of  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln  must  be  written,  w-ith  equal  honor,  the 
NAME  OF  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
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PORTRAITS. 


No.  Page. 

1.  Of  Lincoln  on  First  Page  of  Cover. 

This  is  copied  from  a  photograph  made  in  Chicago ; 
negative  now  lost.  This  photograph  was  used  by 
St.  Gaudens,  in  modelling  for  the  bronze  Lincoln, 
in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 

2.  Lincoln 9 

Copied  from  a  Century  engraving,  by  T.  Cole. 

3.  McKinley 13 

Copied  from  a  photograph,  Bakers  Art  Gallery, 
Columbus,  O. 

4.  McKinley 33 

Copied  from  a  photograph,  Bakers  Art  Gallery, 
Columbus,  O. 

5.  Bryan 35 

Copied  from  a  photograph,  Bathrach  &  Brothers, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

6.  Bryan 45 

Copied  from  a  photograph,  Townsend,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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This  booklet  is  published  and  distributed  by 

The  Lincoln  Rebublican  League. 

All  persons  desiring  to  learn  the  views  of  those 
well-known  Lincoln  Republicans— Senator  Hoar,  Ex. 
Gov.  Boutwell,  Gen.  Carl  Schurz,  Ex.  Senator  Hen- 
derson, and  others  — can  have  full  supplies  of  Anti- 
Imperialist  literature  mailed  to  them,  by  applying  by 
postal  card  or  by  letter  to  either  of  the  following  ad- 
dresses : — 

W.  J.  MiZE,  164  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Erving  Winslow,  44  Kilby  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 

F.  G.  CoRSER,  N.  Y.  Life  Bld'g,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

All  inquiries  relating  to  Lincoln  Republican 
Booklets  should  be  addressed  to 

ELWOOD  S.  CORSER, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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TO  THE  READER. 

The  several  Lincoln  Republican  Booklets  have  been 
published  by  the  Lincoln  Republican  League  with  the 
approval  of  the  Silver  (Lincoln)  Republican  National 
Committee.  The  purpose  of  these  booklets  has  been  to 
bring  the  voter  as  close  as  possible  to  the  thought  and 
teachings  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  order  that  in  the 
eventful  political  campaign  of  1900,  those  who  have  held 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  high  honor  may  still  be 
guided  by   his   spirit. 

It  seems  proper  to  close  this  series  of  booklets  by  a 
record  of  the  feeling  and  impressive  prayer,  and  the  re- 
markable poem  which  formed  such  striking  features  of 
the  opening  exercises  of  the  Silver  (Lincoln)  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  4th,  1900. 
The  prayer  was  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  poem,  written  for  the  occa- 
sion, was  read  by  its  author,  Dr.  Howard  S.  Taylor,  of 
Chicago,   Illinois. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  especially  called  to 
the  pen-portrait  of  President  McKinley  on  page  16  of 
this  booklet,  executed  by  Hon.  Bourke  Cockran,  of  New 
York,  and  to  the  vivid  characterization  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  which  is  in  immediate  connection,  and  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  himself,  on  page  17. 

The  impressive  words  of  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell 
found  on  page  18,  with  which  he  closed  his  address  to 
the  Liberty  Congress  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  August 
i6th,  1900,  also  claim  the  reader's  most  careful  consider- 
ation. 

Finally,  the  suitable  closing  of  these  booklets  is  the 
pledge  given  by  Mr.  Bryan,  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
August  8th,  1900,  which  appears  on  page  19. 


SILVER  (LINCOLN)  REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


KANSAS   CITY,    MO.,  JULY   4-6,    1900. 


OPENING    PRAYER. 

By  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow. 

OUR  FATHER  WHO  ART  IN  HEAVEN.  May 
thy  spirit  of  truth  preside  over  this  convention.  If  we 
have  any  claim  upon  thy  favor  or  any  right  to  call  thee 
Father,  may  it  be  because  we  have  not  knowingly  tram- 
pled upon  the  rights  of  any  of  thy  children. 

HALLOWED  BE  THY  NAME.  May  the  reverent 
heart  find  thy  presence  everywhere  and  seek  to  work 
in  harmony  with  the  mighty  forces  that  make  for  right- 
eousness and  peace. 

THY  KINGDOM  COME.  May  we  speed  its  com- 
ing by  making  the  acts  of  our  legislatures  accord  with 
the  eternal  laws  of  that  moral  government  which  is  su- 
preme above  the  nations. 

THY  WILL  BE  DONE  ON  EARTH  AS  IN 
HEAVEN.  May  we  prove  the  sincerity  of  our  faith 
by  practicing  in  senate  chambers  the  lofty  precepts  which 
we  profess  in  the  sanctuary. 

GIVE  US  THIS  DAY  OUR  DAILY  BREAD.  We 
do  not  ask  for  the  bread  of  others.  Give  us  the  bread 
that  is  ours  by  right  of  useful  labor.     May  the  claims  of 
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justice  be  satisfied  in  the  laws  of  the  land  that  all  may 
have  bread,  that  the  starving  millions  may  be  fed,  not  by 
the  hand  of  charity,  but  by  the  labor  that  wears  no 
chains  and  owns  no  master. 

FORGIVE  US  OUR  DEBTS  AS  WE  FORGIVE 
OUR  DEBTORS.  Save  us  from  that  egotism  which 
magnifies  the  faults  of  others  while  blinded  to  our  own. 
Grant  us,  in  the  name  of  eternal  justice,  grant  us  only 
that  measure  of  liberty  which  we  accord  to  the  weakest 
of  our  neighbors. 

LEAD  US  NOT  INTO  TEMPTATION.  Grant 
us  the  moral  courage  to  turn  our  back  upon  the  alluring 
visions  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  their  glory, 
remembering  that  righteousness  alone  exalteth  a  nation. 

DELIVER  US  FROM  EVIL.  Now  when  the 
chains  are  being  forged  and  the  golden  padlocks  are  be- 
ing fashioned  for  our  lips ;  now,  when  men  are  forgetting 
the  faith  of  the  fathers  and  putting  their  trust  in  the 
might  of  armies  and  the  majesty  of  fleets;  now,  ere  the 
choice  goes  by  forever,  deliver  us  from  the  greed  that 
takes  refuge  in  the  sanction  of  law,  save  us  from  the 
thrice  accursed  murder  that  kills  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

ON  THIS  DAY  OF  FREEDOM'S  BIRTH  WE 
CONSECRATE  OUR  HEARTS  ANEW  TO  THE 
LIBERTY  WHICH  OUR  FATHERS  PURCHASED 
WITH  SO  GREAT  A  PRICE.  Before  the  sacred  altar 
of  our  fathers'  God  we  pledge  renewed  devotion  to  the 
principles  which  have  made  the  flag  we  love  an  emblem 
of  hope  to  the  oppressed  of  all  the  world.  On  that  sol- 
emn day  which  comes  to  men  and  nations,when  the  seeds 
of  our  sowing  shall  have  borne  fruit  in  national  character 
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and  the  destiny  shall  be  revealed  which  our  hands  are 
shaping,  forbid  that  we  shall  then  have  to  point  for 
justification  to  thrones  and  altars  founded  upon  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  our  fellow  men;  standing  before  the 
tribunal  of  history,  may  we  be  able  to  point  with  confi- 
dence to  the  fact  that  we  have  followed  the  golden  rule 
of  justice. 

MAY  WE  NEVER  COVET  THE  GOLD  THAT 
DRIPS  WITH  THE  TEARS  OF  BONDSMEN. 
MAY  WE  NEVER  FEEL  STRONG  ENOUGH  TO 
DO  WRONG.  MAY  WE  DO  JUSTLY  AND  LOVE 
MERCY  AND  WALK  HUMBLY  WITH  OUR 
GOD,  AND  TO  HIM  SHALL  BE  THE  KINGDOM, 
AND  THE  POWER  AND  THE  GLORY,  FOR- 
EVER. 


THE   LIBERTY  BELL. 

By  Howard  S.  Taylor. 

Gravely  plain  the  good  pen  lined  it. 
And  the  fifty-six  all  signed  it; 
Pledged  their  lives  to  seal  and  bind  it, 

True  and  well; 
Then,  sudden  from  the  steeple, 
Clanged  the   tocsin   of  the  people! 
Spoke  the  sum  of  History's  pages! 
Pealed  the  thought  of  saints  and  sages, 
Rang  the  keynote  of  the  ages, 

In  the  bell! 

Far  away! — but  we  can  hear  it. 
For  our  fancies  bring  us  near  it! 


Do  we  love  it?    Do  we  fear  it? 

Dare   we  tell? 
For  those  sound-waves,   still  in  motion. 
Flung  from  ocean  on  to  ocean. 
Like    a   prophet   raptly   crying, 
Claim  an  answer  past  denying, 
"Is  mine  ancient  worship  dying?" 

Saith    the   bell! 

Still,   from   out  the   distance   stealing, 
Comes  the  sacred  message  pealing, 
Kindling  thought  and  touching  feeling 

By  its  spell! 
Through  our  vibrant  heartstrings  playing, 
We  can  hear  it  clearly  saying, 
"You  have  known  your  fathers'   glory, 
And   their   struggles,    stern    and    gory, 
Do  you  dare  forget  the  story?" 

Saith   the  bell! 

"Human  rights — how  do  you  measure? 
By  your  pity  or  your  pleasure? 
By  your  truth  or  by  your  treasure? 

Answer  well! 
Answer  not  with  flags  and  pennons. 
Idle   chimes   and   noisy   cannons! 
Flung  abroad  in  all  men's  faces, 
Must  your  lust  of  pelf  and  places 
Soil  your  flag  with  foul  disgraces?" 

Saith  the  bell! 

"Has  your  conscience  grown  less  ample? 
Has  the  mart  become  your  temple? 
Pagan  Pluto  your  example, 

False  and  fell? 
Must  your  honor   perish  under 
Wars  of  conquest  and  of  plunder? 
Shall  the  Furies  be  your  nurses 
And  Pandora's  myriad  curses  , 
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Shut  your  souls  within  your  purses?" 
Saith   the   bell! 

"Far   beyond    all    idle    scorning, 
From  the  Nation's  dewy  morning, 
I  have  sent  a  wave  of  warning 

Where  you  dwell! 
O!  my  children,  O!  my  people, 
Hear  the  prophet  in  the  steeple! 
They  who  forge  the  chain  shall  wear  it! 
They  who  make  the  yoke  shall  bear  it! 
They  who  bring  the  woe  shall  share  it!" 

Saith  the  bell! 


Do  you  love   it   and   revere   it? 
Hold  your  hearts  and  try  to  hear  it! 
Lift  your  honest  hands  and  swear  it, 

True  and  well. 
That  the  faith  our  fathers   cherished. 
And  for  which  they  fought  and  perished, 
Shall  pervade  this  favored  nation 
Till   the   latest   generation 
Echoes   back  the    jubilation 

Of  the  bell! 


Platform  of   the  Silver  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention. 

Adopted  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  6,  1900. 

We,  the  Silver  Republican  party,  in  national  conven- 
tion assembled,  declare  these  as  our  principles,  and  in- 
vite the  co-operation  of  all  who  agree  therewith : 

DECLARATION. 

We  recognize  that  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence  are  fundamental 
and  everlastingly  true  in  their  application  to  govern- 
ments among  men. 

We  believe  the  patriotic  words  of  Washington's  fare- 
well address  to  be  the  words  of  soberness  and  wisdom, 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  right  and  truth.  We  treasure  the 
words  of  Jefferson  as  priceless  gems  of  American  states- 
manship. We  hold  in  sacred  remembrance  the  patriot- 
ism of  Lincoln,  who  was  the  great  interpreter  of  Amer- 
ican history  and  the  apostle  of  human  rights  and  of  in- 
dustrial freedom,  and  we  declare,  as  was  declared  by  the 
convention  that  nominated  the  great  Emancipator,  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  embodied  in  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  "that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
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able  rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed"  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  our  republican  institutions. 

FINANCIAL    PLANK. 

We  declare  our  adherence  to  the  principles  of  bimet- 
allism as  the  right  basis  of  a  monetary  system  under  our 
national  constitution,  a  principle  that  found  place  re- 
peatedly in  Republican  platforms  from  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  in  1873  to  the  St.  Louis  Republican  con- 
vention of  1896.  Since  that  convention  a  Republican 
Congress  and  a  Republican  President  at  the  dictation  of 
the  trusts  and  money  power,  have  passed  and  approved 
a  currency  bill,  which  in  itself  is  a  repudiation  of  the 
doctrine  of  bimetallism  advocated  theretofore  by  the 
president  and  every  great  leader  of  his  party.  This  cur- 
rency law  destroys  the  full  money  power  of  the  silver 
dollar,  provides  for  the  payment  of  all  government  obli- 
gations and  the  redemption  of  all  forms  of  paper  money 
in  gold  alone,  retires  the  time-honored  and  patriotic 
green-back,  constituting  one-sixth  of  the  money  in  cir- 
culation, and  surrenders  to  banking  corporations  the  sov- 
ereign function  of  issuing  all  paper  money,  thus  enabl- 
ing these  corporations  to  control  the  prices  of  labor  and 
property,  and  increasing  the  power  of  the  banks  to  create 
panics  and  bring  disaster  upon  business  enterprises.  The 
provision  of  this  currency  law  making  the  bonded  debt 
of  the  nation  payable  in  gold  alone,  changes  the  contract 
between  the  government  and  the  bond  holders  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter,  and  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
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declaration  of  the  Matthews  resolution  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1878,  for  which  resolution,  the  present  Repub- 
lican president,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  voted,  as 
did  also  all  leading  Republicans  both  in  the  House  and 
Senate. 

We  demand  the  repeal  of  this  currency  law,  and  de- 
clare that  we  shall  not  cease  our  efforts  until  there  has 
been  established  in  its  place  a  monetary  system  based 
upon  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold 
into  money  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  i,  by  the 
independent  action  of  the  United  States,  under  which 
system  all  money  shall  be  issued  by  the  Government, 
and  all  money  coined  and  issued  shall  be  a  full  legal  ten- 
der in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  without 
exception. 

INCOME   TAX. 

We  approve  a  graduated  tax  upon  incomes ;  and  if 
necessary  to  accomplish  this,  we  favor  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 

We  believe  that  United  States  senators  should  be 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  we  favor  such 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  and  such  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  that  end. 

CIVIL    SERVICE    SYSTEM. 

We  favor  the  maintenance  and  the  extension  where- 
ever  practicable  of  the  merit  system  in  public  service, 
appointments  to  be  made  according  to  fitness,  compet- 
itively ascertained,  and  public  servants  to  be  retained 
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in  office  only  so  long  as  shall  be  compatible  with  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  service. 

TRUSTS    AND    MONOPOLIES. 

Combinations,  trusts  and  monopolies,  contrived  and 
created  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  prices  and 
quantity  of  articles  supplied  to  the  public,  are  unjust,  op- 
pressive and  unlawful.  Not  only  do  these  unlawful  con- 
spiracies fix  the  prices  of  commodities,  but  they  invade 
every  branch  of  state  and  national  government  with  their 
polluting  influences,  and  control  the  actions  of  their  em- 
ployes and  dependents,  politically,  until  such  control  im- 
perils society  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  We  demand 
the  most  stringent  laws  for  their  suppression  and  the 
most  severe  punishment  of  their  promoters  and  main- 
tainers  and  the  energetic  enforcement  of  such  laws  by 
the  courts. 

MONROE    DOCTRINE. 

We  believe  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  be  sound  in  prin- 
ciple and  a  wise  national  policy,  and  we  demand  a  firm 
adherence  thereto.  We  condemn  those  acts  of  the  ad- 
ministration inconsistent  with  it,  and  which  have  tended 
to  make  us  parties  to  the  interests,  and  to  involve  us  in 
the  controversies  of  European  nations,  and  especially 
the  recognition  by  pending  treaty  of  the  right  of  England 
to  be  considered  in  the  construction  of  an  Inter-oceanic 
canal. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  speedy  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal,  to  be  built,  owned  and  defended  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 
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ALIEN    OWNERSHIP. 

We  observe  with  anxiety,  and  regard  with  disapprov- 
al, the  increasing  ownership  of  American  lands  by  aliens ; 
and  their  growing  control  over  our  internal  transporta- 
tion, natural  resources,  and  public  utilities.  We  demand 
legislation  to  protect  our  public  domain,  our  natural  re- 
sources, our  franchises  and  our  internal  commerce;  and 
to  keep  them  free  from,  and  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence of,  all  foreign  monopolies,  institutions,  and  influ- 
ences; and  we  declare  our  opposition  to  the  leasing  of 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  whereby  corpora- 
tions and  syndicates  shall  be  able  to  secure  control  there- 
of, and  thus  monopolize  the  public  domain,  the  heritage 
of  the  people. 

DIRECT    LEGISLATION. 

We  approve  of  the  principle  of  direct  legislation,  and 
favor  the  application  of  the  same  to  nominations. 

OUR    SOLDIERS    AND    SAILORS. 

In  view  of  their  great  sacrifices  made,  and  patriotic 
services  rendered,  we  are  in  favor  of  liberal  pensions  to 
deserving  soldiers  and  sailors,  their  widows,  orphans 
and  other  dependents.  We  believe  that  enlistment  and 
service  should  be  accepted  as  conclusive  proof  that  the 
soldier  was  free  from  disease  and  disability  at  the  time 
of  his  enlistment.  We  condemn  the  present  administra- 
tion of  the  pension  laws. 

OTHER    REPUBLICS. 

We  tender  to  the  patriotic  people  of  the  South  African 
Republics   our  sympathy,  and  express  our  admiration 
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for  them  in  their  heroic  struggle  to  preserve  their  politi- 
cal freedom  and  maintain  their  national  existence.  We 
declare  the  destruction  of  these  republics  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  their  people  to  be  a  crime  against  civiliza- 
tion. We  believe  this  sympathy  should  have  been  voiced 
by  the  American  Congress,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the  French,  Greeks,  Hungarians,  Poles,  Armenians,  and 
the  Cubans,  and  as  the  traditions  of  this  country  would 
have  dictated. 

PORTO    RICO    AND    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

We  declare  the  Porto  Rican  tariff  law  to  be  not  only 
a  serious  but  a  dangerous  departure  from  the  principles 
of  our  form   of  government. 

We  believe  in  the  republican  form  of  government; 
and  we  are  opposed  to  monarchy,  and  to  the  whole  the- 
ory of  imperialistic  control. 

We  believe  in  self-government,  a  government  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  and  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  a  government  based  upon  force.  It  is  incontroverti- 
ble that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  archipelago  can- 
not be  made  citizens  of  the  United  States  without  en- 
dangering our  civilization.  We  are  therefore  in  favor  of 
applying  to  the  PhiHppines  the  principle  we  are  solemnly 
and  publicly  pledged  to  observe  in  the  case  of  Cuba. 

We  demand  that  our  nation's  promises  to  Cuba  shall 
be  fulfilled  in  every  particular. 

SPANISH    WAR    TAX. 

There  being  no  longer  any  necessity  for  collecting 
war  taxes,  we  demand  relief  from  the  taxes  levied  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  Spain. 
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ADMISSION    OF    TERRITORIES. 

We  favor  the  immediate  admission  into  the  Union  of 
States,  of  the  territories  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and 
Oklahoma. 

RECLAMATION    OF    ARID    LANDS. 

We  beheve  the  national  government  should  lend  en- 
couragement and  assistance  toward  the  reclamation  of 
the  arid  lands  of  the  United  States;  and  to  that  end,  we 
are  in  favor  of  a  comprehensive  survey  thereof,  and  an 
immediate  ascertainment  of  the  water  supply  available 
for  such  reclamation,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  general  government  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  storage  reservoirs  and  irrigation  works  so  that  the 
water  supply  of  the  arid  region  may  be  utilized  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
while  preserving  all  rights  of  the  states, 

PUBLIC   UTILITIES. 

Transportation  is  a  public  necessity,  and  the  means 
and  methods  of  it  are  matters  of  public  concern.  Trans- 
portation companies  exercise  an  unwarranted  power  over 
industries,  business  and  commerce,  and  should  be  made 
to  serve  the  public  interests  without  making  unreason- 
able charges  or  unjust  discriminations.  We  observe  with 
satisfaction  the  growing  sentiment  among  the  people  in 
favor  of  the  public  ownership  and  operation  of  public 
utilities. 

EXPANSION    OF    COMMERCE. 

We  are  in  favor  of  expanding  our  commerce  in  the 
interest  of  American  labor  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
people  by  every  honest  and  peaceful  means. 
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We  are  opposed  to  the  importation  of  Asiatic  laborers 
in  competition  with  American  labor;  and  favor  a  more 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  thereto, 

THE    AMERICAN    FLAG. 

Our  creed  and  our  history  justify  the  nations  of  the 
earth  in  expecting  that,  wherever  the  American  flag  is 
unfurled  in  authority,  there  human  liberty  and  political 
freedom  shall  be  found.  We  protest  against  the  adoption 
of  any  policy  that  will  change,  in  the  thought  of  the 
world,  the  meaning  of  our  flag.  We  insist  that  it  shall 
never  float  over  any  ship  or  wave  at  the  head  of  any 
column  directed  against  the  political  independence  of 
any  people  of  any  race  or  in  any  clime. 

THE  SILVER  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  IN  THE  FOREGOING  PRIN- 
CIPLES, SEEKS  TO  PERPETUATE  THE  SPIRIT, 
AND  TO  ADHERE  TO  THE  TEACHINGS  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


PEN  PORTRAIT  OF  PRESIDENT  McKINLEY. 

By  Hon.  Bourke  Cockran. 

"We  must  remember  that  the  President's  mind  is  so 
exquisitely  balanced  that  with  him  sudden  changes  do 
not  appear  to  be  wrenches  that  hurt,  but  exercises  which 
give  pleasure." — From  the  speech  of  Bourke  Cockran 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  February  23,  1900. 
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THE  ROUGH  RIDER,  COL.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

As  Portrayed  by  Himself. 

"First  Sergeant  Clarence  Gould  killed  a  Spanish  sol- 
dier just  as  the  Spaniard  was  aiming  at  one  of  my  Rough 
Riders.  At  about  the  same  time  I  also  shot  one.  I  was 
with  Henry  Bardshar,  running  up  at  the  double,  and  two 
Spaniards  leaped  from  the  trenches  and  fired  at  us,  not 
ten  yards  away.  As  they  turned  to  run  I  closed  in  and 
fired  twice,  missing  the  first  and  killing  the  second. 
*  *  *  At  the  time  I  did  not  know  of  Gould's  exploit, 
and  supposed  my  feat  to  be  unique.  And  although  Gould 
had  killed  his  Spaniard  in  the  trenches  not  far  from  me,  I 
never  learned  of  it  until  weeks  after." — From  "The 
Rough  Riders,"  by  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  page  139. 

No  man  can  read  this  preceding  passage  from  Mr, 
Roosevelt's  story  without  a  pitying  amazement.  Doubt- 
less, thoughtful  readers  will  pass  it  over  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  incident  is  merely  a  dream  born  of  the 
tropical  fancy  of  the  writer.  It  sounds  like  the  harmless 
vaporing  of  the  boyish  raw  recruit  of  the  time  of  the 
civil  war,  whose  boastful  fictions  in  letters  to  his  admir- 
ing sweetheart,  or  his  little  brother,  were  permissible 
and  harmless.  This,  however,  is  written  by  the  man 
whom  the  Republican  party  has  made  its  vice-presi- 
dential candidate,  the  man  who  might  by  some  most  un- 
fortunate chance  become  President  of  this  nation,  and 
who  writes  flippantly,  not  to  say  boastfully,  of  the  cow- 
ardly murder  of  a  gallant  fleeing  enemy,  as  if  he  had 
succeeded,  by  a  lucky  shot,  in  kiUing  a  jack  rabbit.  This 
man  is  a  very  suitable  apostle  of  a  "more  strenuous  na- 
tional life,"  the  suitable  advocate  of  our  national  infamy 
in  the  Philippines. 
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The  issue,  Republic  or  Empire,  upon  which  this  cam- 
paign of  1900  is  being  contested,  makes  these  following 
words  of  Governor  Boutwell  and  the  concluding  pledge 
of  Mr.  Bryan  of  special  interest. 

Ex-Governor  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  now  in  his 
eigthy-third  year,  was  one  of  those  men  who  helped  in 
a  conspicuous  and  prominent  manner  to  found  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  has,  in  his  active  and  useful  life,  rep- 
resented his  state  in  both  branches  of  the  National  Con- 
gress, and  served  his  state  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  its 
governors,  and  also  held  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  in  President  Grant's  cabinet.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  closing  words  of  his  address  before  the 
Liberty  Congress: 

"/w  my  youth  I  left  the  democratic  party  when  it  sur- 
rendered to  slavery.  In  m.y  age  I  leave  the  republican 
party,  now  that  it  has  surrendered  itself  to  despotical  and 
tyrannical  motives.  I  helped  to  create  the  republican  party, 
a  party  at  that  time  of  principle  and  justice  and  honesty. 
I  now  believe  it  is  a  party  of  injustice  and  despotism,  and 
I  will  help  to  destroy  it."  —  Gov.  Boutwell,  at  Liberty 
Congress,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  16,  1900. 

Mr.  Bryan,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  at  Indianapolis,  August  8th,  made  the 
following  pledge  to  the  American  people,  and  to  the 
world.     Upon  this  pledge,  we,  Lincoln  Republicans  and 
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all  other  citizens  who  love  the  republic  of  our  fathers, 
and  hope  to  bequeath  this  noble  heritage  to  our  children, 
can  well  rest. 

"THERE  IS  AN  EASY,  HONEST,  HONOR- 
ABLE SOLUTION  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  QUES- 
TION. IT  IS  SET  FORTH  IN  THE  DEMOCRAT- 
IC PLATFORM  AND  IT  IS  SUBMITTED  WITH 
CONFIDENCE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 
THIS  PLAN  I  UNRESERVEDLY  INDORSE.  IF 
ELECTED,  I  WILL  CONVENE  CONGRESS  IN 
EXTRAORDINARY  SESSION  AS  SOON  AS  IN- 
AUGURATED AND  RECOMMEND  AN  IMMEDI- 
ATE DECLARATION  OF  THE  NATION'S  PUR- 
POSE, FIRST,  TO  ESTABLISH  A  STABLE  GOV- 
ERNMENT IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS, 
JUST  AS  WE  ARE  NOW  ESTABLISHING  A 
STABLE  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  CUBA; 
SECOND,  TO  GIVE  INDEPENDENCE  TO  THE 
CUBANS;  THIRD,  TO  PROTECT  THE  FILIP- 
INOS FROM  OUTSIDE  INTERFERENCE 
WHILE  THEY  WORK  OUT  THEIR  DESTINY, 
JUST  AS  WE  HAVE  PROTECTED  THE  REPUB- 
LICS OF  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA, 
AND  ARE,  BY  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE, 
PLEDGED  TO  PROTECT  CUBA." 
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This  booklet   is    published    and    distributed   by 
The  Lincoln  Republican  League. 

All  persons  desiring  to  learn  the  views  of  those 
well-known  Lincoln  Republicans — Senator  Hoar,  Ex.- 
Gov.  Boutwell,  Gen.  Carl  Schurz,  Ex. -Senator  Hen- 
derson, and  others  —  can  have  full  supplies  of  Anti- 
imperialistic  literature  mailed  to  them,  by  applying 
by  postal  card  or  by  letter  to  either  of  the  following 
addresses : — 

W.  J.  MiZE, 

164  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Erving  Winslow, 

44  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

F.    G.    CORSER, 

N.  Y.  Life  Bld'g,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


All  inquiries   relafing   to    Lincoln    Republican   Booklets 

should  be  addressed  to 

EL  WOOD  S.  CORSER, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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